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contribute to the untimely or ſhameful death of 
a fellow - creature. How much more curious 


muſt they be, to make themſelves acquainted 
with the conduct of a man, who, merely for 
the gratification of unruly paſſions, and ill- 


grounded reſentment, could, under frivolous 
pretexts, and, with all the precautions of pre- 
meditated malice, under colour of law too, plot 


and eompafs the death of two men, who, al- 
though they might have given him cauſe for 
perſonal reſentment, yet were not ſo guilty in 
the eyes of reaſon, as to merit the enormous 
puniſhment inflicted upon them, at the inſtiga- 


tion, and by the particular command of the 
unfortunate man, whoſe memoirs we now ſub- 


mit to the inſpection of a candid public. 


= ls chief defi gn, in the following publication, 


is to ſhew, that neither overgrown. wealth, 
family connexions, nor artful machinations, 


though contrived with the utmoſt ' ſecrecy, and 


carried on with all poſſible ſucceſs, can eſcape 
the penetrating eye of the law, or the executive 


hand of offended juſtice ; and to-prove_ that, 


, whilft our preſent gracious fovereign and his 
7 family fill the throne, no man, who dares to 
violate the laws made for the happinefs of the 


% 


We ſhould be ſorry that any perſon, whoſe 


name we may be under the neceſſity of men- 


tioning in the following ſheets, ſhould take 
umbrage at our quoting him, as it is almoſt im- 


| _  poffiible to relate the (circumſtances, without 
naming the perſons who were chiefly concerned 


146) 
in them: and as we certainly have no perſonal 
enmity to the unfortunate gentleman, whoſe 
life we have undertaken to write, we ſhall give 
nothing but what has either immediately come 
within our own knowledge, of has been eommu- 
nicated to us by men, on whole honour and vera- 
city we couldrely Aneither ſhall we add any thing 
of our own, but ſuch ornaments of diction as 
are eſſentially neceſſary, to render our compo-  _ 
* #Kfition acceptable to the public; partiality be: 
2 ing, in our opinion, the greateſt, injury we 
could poſſibly do to our readers.) For'theſe 7 
reaſons we ſhall confine ourlelves ſtrictly to the 
truth, omitting ſuch paſſages of the life of this 
gentleman, as we have not a ſufficient: know- 
ledge-of : and indeed we would wiſh to have it 
in our power to palliate many of the anecdotes. 
we give, as we do not defire to enhance, but 
rather to extenuate the odium of many tranſ- 
actions, which our deſire of gratifying the pub- 
lic, in a manner, forces us to commit to the 
preſs, But this deſire of extenuation ſhall not 
lead us to deceive our readers, by putting the 
facts we relate into a falſe light; all that we 
can do, being no more, than to avoid making 
comments, by which, it is true, we could 
ſwell our book to a greater ſize, but by ſuch a 
conduct, although our own profits might. be 
greater, yet we might be ſuſpected of a deſign _ 
of making what is already too bad very much 
worſe, Our delicacy will, we hope, ſuffici- 
_ ently appear in our manner of conducting the 
work ; and gain us that credit which we ſhall 
endeavour to merit in this, as well as in our 
future compoſitions. Some perſons, who de- 
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Tight in cavilling at. authors, will probably 


ſtart the *objeftion of, . where is the neceſſity 
of writing the life of George Robert Fitz- 


44% . 
70 


rald at all ?“ Te this we have already gi- 
an anſwer in part; and ſhall add, that the 


pPoye of our country, the defire of gratifying the 


laudable curiofity of our fellow-citizens, and a 


„ Si: 4 


__ wiſtito place every circumſtance of this gentle- 


man's code in a true and impartial light, and 
by that means fave an infinity of conjectures, 
have rendered it a kind of neceſſity for us to 
undertake it ; and we flatter ourſelves that, in- 


7 


plauſe. 


ſtead of cenſure, we ſhall merit univerſal ap- 


Jo odſerve chronological order in our nar- = 


rative, we confidered (perhaps erroneouſly) to 
be totally unneceſſary ; neither would it be ea- 
ſy to call to mind the particular period at 
which each tranſaction of this gentleman's life 
has "happened ; beſides, they are too numerous 
to admit of dates, without tedious and diſa- 


4 * + 


_ greeable repetitions. 


As to his diſputes with his father and brother, 


although we have found ourſelves under the ne- 
ceſſity of ' ſpeaking of them, yet we have en- 
tered into them no farther, than would prevent 
a chaſm in our relation ; carefully ayoiding any 
thing, that can be conſtrued into an offence to 


Dt WE SN TOWN fo ot Ticks ©; | 
any perſon, who does not immediately come 


within our plan. Yet, omitting nothing that 
could be looked upon as eſſential to our deſign, 
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of giving ſo much of the life of Mr. Fitzgerald, 


as we baye taken care ſhould be authentic. 
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Our motives for leaving out of this work, the 
circumſtances of his tial for the confinement of 
his father, the arguments of council for and 
againſt him, the depoſitions of witneſſes, and 
| the learned and pathetic ſpeech, of Mr. Carle- 
ton, will, we hope, appear ſatisfactory to the 
ublic, and prove, that emolument was the 
Feaſt of our views, in undertaking ſo arduous a: 
taſk ; a taſk which, though it may merit the 

. thanks of our generous countrymen, may expoſe 
us to the ſecret ſhafts of private reſentment; a ; 
reſentment the more unjuſt, as we take every 
pains to avoid injurious refſections on any per- 
ſon or family, but ſuch as unavoidably grow - 
out ef our WR. \ 4, a 


We will flatter ourſelves with an eaſy pardon, 
for giving ſome account of Patrick Randle 
M*Donnel, in theſe ſheets; as the manner of 
his death renders him too an object ſomewhat - 
worthy of curioſity ;. and as we: muſt neceſſa- 
rily make frequent mention of his name, and 
ſhew him in his proper colours, a matter not” 

_ ealy to effect, the public being very much di- 
vided in their opinions of him; ſome repreſent- 
ing him as a man of very bad character, whilſt _ 
others would, perhaps, with equal injuſtice, 4 
repreſent him as quite faultleſs, | 

To enter into a detail of the actions of Mr. 

Fitzgerald, in his infancy, is foreign from 

our purpoſe; ſuch minutiz would ngt,enly 

prove tedious to our readers, band X 


. | 
. 2 3 e an 
air of romance to our narration; we ſhall 
therefore content ourſelves with ſaying, that he 
| 4 . | | was —_ 
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was the eldeſt ſon of George Fitzgerald, of 
 Tutlogh, in the county of Mayo, Eſq; and 
of Lady Mary Hervey, ſiſter to our noble and 
patriotic Biſhop of Derry. From his father he 
ſeems to have inherited a ſtrain of levity and 
inconſiſtency, which appeared in the courſe. 
of his life as his chief characteriſtic; and firſt 
ſhewed itſelf in Galway, when he was quartered 
there with his regiment ; being then no more 
than ſixteen or ſeventeen years of age. And 
bere I ſhall premiſe, that the inhabitants of this 
ten have been evermore remarkable, for the 
moſt ſpirited oppoſition to the impertinencies of 
the officers of the army, and for affability | 
and hoſpitable demeanor to ſuch of them, as 
conducted themſelves with politeneſs and pro- 
priety. His firſt adventure here was attended 
with ſome peculiarities, which marked his ge- 
nius, and gave an inſight into what he would 
be in time to come. In Galway, at that pe- 
riod, hved two ſiſters, of very genteel paren- 
tage and education, whom a reverſe of fortune 
had reduced to the neceſſity of opening a ſhop, 
for the ſale of millenary goods: By their aſſi- 
duity, and ſtrift adherence to the laws of vir- 
tue, they gained the eſteem of their fellow-citi- | 
zens, and a decently competent livelihood. 
One of them was younger by ſome years, and 
handſomer than her fitter. On her Mr. Fitz- 
gerald formed a deſign, and was ſo infatuated 
by an opinion of his own merit and charms, 
(for he was by much too handſome, and too 
delicate for a man) that he was led into a be- 
lief, that no woman could reſiſt his ſolicitati- 
ons ; but that ſhe, whom he honoured 5 
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„ T1 
| kis diſhonourable | addreſſes, muſt. immedi- | 
ately yield to his deſires. Deceived by this 
ſelf-ſufficient idea, he entered the ſhop, where 


che young lady fat at work. He mult have 
been accuſtomed to converſe only with women 
of eaſy virtue, elſe he could not imagine, that 
the manner of his attack on her could be attend- 
ed with the ſucceſs he hoped for; on his 
entrance, he ſhocked her ears with the moſt in- 
delicate expreſſions libertiniſm has introduced 
into our language : having thus, as he thought, 
ſapped the e of her chaſtity, he made 
his aſſault, by lightly vaulting over the counter, 
which, until now, ſeparated them, and took 
ſuch liberties, as, after experiencing the inuti- 
lity of mild remonſtrances, and ſpirited perſonal 
repulſes, forced her to call aloud for help. Mr. 
Fitzgerald was not to be diſcountenanced by 
what he imagined to be the empty parade of 
virtue; and notwithſtanding her repeated cries 
for aſſiſtance; he ſtill perſiſted in his efforts to 
obtain ſome token of his future viftory ; for. 
victorious he did not doubt of proving in the 
end. The young lady's exclamations-brought a a 
Mr. Lynch into the ſhop. He was an eye- 
witneſs of Mr. Fitzgerald's indecent attempt 
upon her, he reprimanded him in ſevere, yet 
manly terms, but far from ſucceeding in his 
wiſh of freeing the young lady from the perſe- 
cutionſhe ſuffered, Mr. Fitzgerald ufed every - 
means he could think of to intimidate him; 
firſt, by producing his Andrew-ferrara, ſo he 
called his ſword : but Mr. Lynch anſwered him, 
that he could eaſily procure ſuch another, and 
was not ignorant of the uſe of it. Finding this 
5 eſſay 
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| eſſay did not anſwer his expectation, he neut 
. ſhewed an oaken ſtick, commonly called a cud- 
gel, but Mr. Fitzgerald's, by way of eminenee, 
went by the name of a raſcal-threſher; Mr. 
Lynch ſtill perſiſted in obſtinate oppoſition 
to every impreſſion of fear; telling him, that 
fuch another was to be had in a ſhop: juſt op- 
poſite to that they were in, of which he would 
make uſe, if Mr. Fitzgerald ſhould dare lift 
his hand to him. Whether Mr. Fitzgerald re- 
ſolved to give way for the preſent, and renew] 
His attack at ſome more favourable opportunity, 
we ſhall not take upon us to determine; but 
he ſhewed lis reſentment of the interruption 
not by exerciſing his Andrew-ferrara againſt e 
the breaſt: of Mr. Lynch, or his raſcal-threſher- 
on his ſhoulders; but by diſcharging a volley 
' offoaths, execrations, and ſcurrilous abuſe up- 
on him, which made ſo deep an impreſſion on 
Mr. Lynch's mind, that he reſolved to call him 
to a ſevere account for it, in an hononrable 
manner. For this purpoſe he called upon Mr. 
Michael French, then of Galway, and'requeft= 
ed he would be the bearer of his meſſage to 
Mr. Fitzgerald. He could not have choſen a a 
pProperer perſon on the occaſion, as Mr. French 
was a man, not only of conſummate courage, 
but had alſo the honour of the county and town 
of Galway very much at heart. He accordingly 
accepted of Mr. Lynch's commiſſion, and im- 
mediately waited on Mr. Fitzgerald, acquaint=::_ 
ed him with the purpoſe of his coming, and 
politely requeſted an anſwer fayourable to the 
honour of his friend, with which requeſt Mr. 
Fitzgerald thought it proper to refuſe a com- 
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pliance, reflecting on the birth of Mr. Eynch, i 
and declaring that he would! think himſelf de- 
graded; by giving him a meeting. Mr, French — 
now found himſelf diſagreeably ſituated; Had 
he not conſidered Mr. Lynch qualified to call! 
upon Mr. Fitzgerald, he certainly would not 
have been his meſſenger on the occaſion; to 
Mr. Fitzgerald he had no perſonal quarrel; 
yet his nice ſenſe of honour compelled him to 
take that of Mr. Lynch upon himſelf; he there- 
fore aſked' Mr. Fitzgerald, if he had any ob- 
jection to fighting him; to which the other re- 
plying in the negative, they, by mutual con- 
| ſent, adjonrned the deeiſion for a few minutes, 
and appointed to meet at Softlaw's. Whilſt 
Mr. Fitzgerald proceeded to the place, Mr. 
French ſtepped home for his piſtols, and, in his 
hurry, forgot to examine them: he ſoon joined a 
Mr. Fitzgerald in a very narrow room. No 4 
body knew of their deſign, for they had | | 
agreed to decide the matter without any wit- 
naeſſes. The door being locked, they took 
their places, and Mr. Fitzgerald's ball entered 
a pannel of the wainſeotting, without doing an 
other miſchief, than making a deep impreſſion on 
the board: Mr. French's piftol miſſed fire; nor 
could it do otherwiſe, - as, although very regu- 
larly charged with powder and a ſingle bulſet, 
it had no priming. This cireumſtance Mr. 
Fitzgerald took immediate notice of, and gal- 
lantly ſtepping up to Mr: French, he very po- 
litely offered him his powder-horn, and prayed 
him to make uſe of it, in repairing the miſtake f 
he had been guilty of. The report of Fitz- 5 
gerald's piſtol had reached the ears: of ſome 
5 „ gentlemen, 
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gentlemen, who ſat in a neighbouring room: 
they inſtantly flew to the door, and forcing it 
open, relieved Mr. French from a very embar- 
raſſing ſituation. *' His courage urged him on to 
a final concluſion of the affair he had underta- 
ken; but his generoſity, on the other fide, re- 
ſtrained it; nor had he time to determine 
which 0 he ſhould obey, when the inter- 
ference of the gentlemen brought about a per- 
feet reconciliation. And here our readers will 
give us leave to dwell a little on this inſtance of 
Mr. Fitzgerald's magnanimity. As we will al- 
ways delight in doing juſtice to merit, when we 
can diſcover it; ſo we ſhall feel a reluctance in 
commenting on the dark ſide of any character 
we ſhall undertake to draw : nor can we ſuf- 
fliciently praiſe this inſtance of true courage and 
* generolity in Mr. Fitzgerald, who, far from 
profiting of the advantage which Mr. French's 
neglect had given him, and which we have 
ſeen ſeized with avidity by others, on ſimilar _ 
occaſions, without heſitation, magnanimouſly. 
offered to his enemy the means by which te 
might have had his own life taken away. Had he 
fince purſued this line of conduct, and we molt 
| ſincerely wiſh he had, he would this day be the 
object of univerſal reſpect, eſteem, and verie- 
ration throughout the Britiſh dominions, as. he 
was in Galway, until he, unfortunately, by his 
levity, drew upon himſelf the reſentment of a 
brother officer: nor was this reſentment called 
forth, until a long ſeries of wanton offences, 
inſults, and injuries, had rouſed the ſleeping 
Lion. Mr, Fitzgerald could not have pitched _ 
upon a man more unfit for him to exerciſe his 
5 . | petulance 
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petulance upon, than Lieutenant Thomſon, of 
the ſame regiment he ſerved in: he was wil- 
ling to overlook, as long as poſſible, the giddy 
fallies of inconſiderate youth, or the raſh frolics 
of impertinent imimacy. He was perfectly 
cool, but unperturbedly reſolute. What Fitz- 
gerald's motive could be, for making this gen- 
tleman the object of his petulance, it is impoſ- 
ſible to divine; but it is certain, that, for a 
long time, he continued to give him repeated 
inſults, which he bore with that temper, 
which is the reſult of moderation and compaſ- 
ſion. One day, however, there was a review 
of the garriſon, and on the march back, Thom- 
ſon's inferior ſtation, (he being but a Lieute- 
nant, the other a Captain) placed him behind 
Fitzgerald, who inceſlantly teized him, by 
Puſhing his ſpontoon againſt his face, by which 
he annoyed him exceedingly ; yet he expoſtu- 
| lated with him, and endeavoured, by ſoothing 
entreaties, to check this tireſome tormentor. 
His moderation and forbearance ſerved only 
to encourage Fitzgerald, who, not contented | 
with inſulting him all day, in the manner above- 
mentioned, took an opportunity, as he danced 
down a country-dance, of treading on Thom- 
ſon's toe, with all the weight of his body; tak 
ing care to fix his heel upon him ſo pointedly, 
that he could not but cry out, from the acute- 
neſs of the pain; nor could he longer doubt, 
but Fitzgerald's deſign was to force him, by 


ſuch repeated ill-uſage, to call him to a very _ 
ſevere account. Unable to continue longer in 


the dance, he excuſed himſelf to the lady, who 
Was his partner, and retired to his lodging; 
SP | „  - Now , 
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no at length determined to chafiöle the' folly: 
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he could no longer Hope to correct by gent „ 
means. The gay, the thoughtleſs offender, 


- unconcerned at the infult he” Had given to an 
honeſt and brave officer, continued to dance, 


and enjoy the amuſements of tlie place, until 


the approacfi of the morning, and the violence 


of the exerciſe rendered the company incapable 


of continuing it, and then retired to the bar- 


rack, where, until the evening, he drowned in 


ſleep the cares and laſſitude of the niglt. 


"Thorſon watched the moment of his awak- 


ing; for he would not take advantage of him, 


whilſt his body remained under the fatigues of 
the dance, nor until his mind had been reſtored 
to its vigour, by refreſhing ſlumbers; hoping” 


that reflection would lead him to a repentance 
of his late raſh and inconſiderate behaviour to- 


wards him. He waited, therefore, until he - 
awoke, and then called upon him, painted to 
him, in the livelieſt manner, the injuries he had 
done to his perſon and honour, and told 
him that, provided he made a proper 
ſubmiſſion, his friendſhip for him would 


ſtill induce him to forget and forgive: but 


when he found that his petulant perverſeneſs 
was unabated, he could no longer defer calling 
him to account, and, therefore prayed he would 
appoint a time and place, for deciding the diſ- 
pute. At five o'clock on the next morning they 
are to meet, in a garden near the parade, alone. 
Mutual confidence ſeems to have reigned be- 
tween them. Thomſon {till feels a certain re- 


 Pugriance, at being under the neceſſity of 


fighting 


„ 13 50 5 
eee unexperienced boy, ignorant of 


the conſequences of a defeat or victory: he was 
himſelf but too ſenſible of the little honour to be 
gained by a conqueſt over ſuch an enemy, and 
Prefay an infinite. regret to himſelf, if he ſhould | 
unfortunately fall by bis hand: he was, ſhow- 
ever, too far advanced for a poſſibility of retreat- 
ing without Giſhonour. Vanity he feared might 
induce Fitzgerald to miſinterpret his backwards = 
neſs, and give that miſinterpretation ſo much 
publicity, 2s wonld be hurtful to bim as an of- 
ficer. A ſoldier's honour is of ſo delicate a ga- 
ture, that too much pains cannot be taken to 
preſerve. it. It is his life; without it he loſes 

ll reſpe&, and, therefore, he muſt be jealous, 

e mult be careful of it; he muſt ſacrifice 
every human - reſpect to it; in ſhort, he muſt 
watch oyer it with more attention, than the 
miſer ſuperintends his treaſure. The miſer may 
make more money; but the ſoldier's honour, 
like the wee chaſtity, once loft, can never 

e retrieved, In ſych refſections as theſe, did 
Thomſon paſs a, reſtleſs night, and ſa the 

morning, not without conſaderable emotion. 

Uncertain of the event, he ſeems to have had a 

| Preſcience of ſome diſagreeable conſequence. / 

_ Heriſes, and calls. on Fitzgerald e to 

his own deſire. The town is buried in repoſe, = 
and in conſequent ſilence. They paſs ungbſery= 2 
ed to the place of appointment. Every precauti- 

on is taken to prevent interruption, The door is 
locked, and they advance to a convenient ſpot. 
Thomfon, ſtill defirous of preventing an unne- 

 cellary effuſion of blood, propoſes every poſ- 

ſible means of reconciliation; but nature, which 
TAR 159 n ee 
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had implanted in the ſoul of Fitzgerald, a de- 
gree of levity proof againſt reaſon. and reflec- 
tion, inſpires him with the whim of refuſing 
every mode of re-eſtabliſhing peace, and he 
ſeems impatient for the combat. Thomſon of- 
fers him the choice of ground and diſtance. 
Fitzgerald cries out to him, here I am; fire 


when you pleaſe.” Thomſon fires a harmleſs 


ſhot. Fitzgerald does the ſame. They take 
the ſecond caſe of piſtols. Fitzgerald's ball 
flies innocent: not ſo did Thomſon's; it ſtrikes 
him over the temple ; he ſtaggers; he groans; 
he falls; and Thomſon, thinking him killed, 
for a few moments loſes all recollection. The 
had taken the key of the garden gate in with 
them. The neighbours are alarmed ; they run 
promiſcuouſly, many half-dreſſed, but cannot 
obtain admittance. They (ſcale the walls, and 
find Thomſon ſtretched on the ground, the body 
of Fitzgerald cloſely embraced, his eyes flood- 
ed with tears, and his cheeks beſmeared with 
'  Clotted gore: motionleſs he lay, and ſeemed 
as dead as he who was the occaſion of his tears. 
Suddenly he ſtarts up, nor ſeems to ſee the 
crowd now gathering about him: he utters 
the moſt grievous exclamations againſt himſelf, 
for having imbrued his hands in the blood of 
a giddy boy, which he now accuſes himſelf of 
having unjuſtly ſhed, and curſes his own preci- 
pitancy, that did not rather bear with his petu- 
lance, than now ſee him a lifeleſs corpſe, made 
fo by his hand. He calls out to the people, 
with frantic wildneſs, to take him into cuſtody, 
and deliver him up to jaſtice. Fitzgerald, 
ſtunned by the ſhot he had received, 35 hi- 
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therto remained in a ſtate of inſenfibility ; now 
| recovered from his trance, and hearing the ex- 
preſſions of his friend, whom he had compelled - 
10 inflict a juſt puniſhment on him, for his in- 
conſiſtency, with a voice, as ſtrong as his ſitu- 
ation would admit of, does juſtice to, Thomſon, 
and acknowledges that he was forced to what 
he had done, by the groſſeſt and moſt unme- 
rited jll-uſage, The ſudden tranſition, from 
immoderate grief to an exceſs of joy, becomes 
almoſt fatal to Thomſon ; he claps his hands to- 
gether, and in convulſive emotion, runs about 
the garden, uttering incoherent exclamations, 
and could not be brought to his recollection, 
until the wounded Fitzgerald is taken up, and 
conveyed to the barrack, where the moſt emi- 
nent ſurgeons that could be procured in that 
country, are employed to give him the ſpeedieſt 
and moſt effectual aſſiſtance. Here his natural 
levity and vanity ſhewed themſelves in their 


moſt glaring colours; for the ſurgeons,” havin 


held a conſultation in his preſence, and declared 
the abſolute neceſſity of the trepan, he, in the 

moſt feeling and perſuaſive. accents he was then 
capable of, begged of them, as a favour of the. 
greateſt importance to him, much more fo than 

his life, “ to ſpare his toupee.” The gentle- 
men of the faculty, notwithſtanding their pro- 
feſſional gravity, and the awful ſolemnity of the 

occaſion, could not, with their utmoſt efforts, 
reſtrain a relaxation of their riſible muſcles, and 
proceed 'to a ſucceſsful operation, which ſoon 
reſtored him, once more, to perfect health, and 
to the arms of a father, ſo ſupernaturally fond 
of this heir to his eſtates and diſpoſition, and fo 
N „ flrenetically 


as will appear by 
ſoon wore off the mind, a be bead: bore 


| the mark to his death. 


„ 


| Sen deſperate at the proſpect a lohing 
him, that he very near killed a gentleman of his 


kindred, who imprudently endeavoured to 
conſole him, by a paſs of his ſword, which 


| glanced along the Kinſman' 8 hip, happily.» mn. 
aut min de. . 


It might bed: chath a =" Wil fo  datply 


| inculated, would produce good and laſting im- 
preſſions, on the mind, as well as on the body 


of the. ſufferer. For a time it did indeed, 
the following anecdote ; but 


inf. ome time after his 1 from this 
7 wound, he attended at a horſe-race, at a place 
called: Kilmain, in the county of Mayo. 


The 
gentlemen, who attended the amuſement, knew 


his father perfectly well, and had but little rea- : 
ſon to flatter themſelves, that the ſon would de- . 
viate from the paths he had traced : they, there- 
fore, diſperſed themſelves among the neigh- 
bouring e es gentry, preferring peaceable 


ſecurity to dangerous diverſion. Twelve only 
remained, — Mr. Fitzgerald, whoſe com- 


ing proved one of the moſt hurtful circum- 
ſtances that hap OE to the inn-holder for 


that day. One of the twelve was Garret Dillon, 


Eſq; a man well known 3 the ſportſmen 


of his days, for his courage, js gens and good 
humour. Mr. Fitzgerald muſt certainly have 


con ſidered himſelf, as the only great man, who 


was to dine at the long table on that day ; and, 


eden n the moſt * place 5 
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©) 
for himſelf.” No one cared to oppoſe this ſelf- 
elected chairman, and the company cheerfully 
ſat down to dinner. For two hours, without 
intermiſſion, he alone engroſſed almoſt the 
entire oonverſation. What the ſubjects he held 
forth upon were, is now immaterial ; and all 
that the company could do, Was to nod appro- 
bation; for they had not time to ſpeak, nor 
could any two of them hold a private chat, as 
the chairman ſpoke ſo loud, that the adjacent 
rooms re- echoed. Mr. Dillon, who thought 
there were thoſe in the company, who could 
give as much delight, and inſtruction as Mr. 
Fitzgerald, having patiently heard him during 
the time above- mentioned, at length began to 
conſider ſuch a monopoly as an injuſtice” to 
the whole company; and perceiving a tame 
acquieſcence in the other gueſts, reſolved, ei- 
ther to quit the room, or have a more equal 
diſtribution of the diſcourſe; —he, therefore, 
very pertinently, aſked Mr. Fitzgerald, if he 
intended paying every man's club: — being an- 
ſwered in the negative, he immediately told the 
chairman, that by G==d he muſt club the con- 
verſation, and added, that, having alone en- 
_ groſſed all the talk of the table for two hours, 
he would expect an abſolute ſilence for one 
hour, and laid his watch on the table. The 
gueſts looked at each other in ſilent aſtoniſn- 
ment, and ſeemed every inſtant to expect, that 
Mr. Fitzgerald would have reſented the pre- 
ſumption of Mr. Dillon; nor was their ſurprize 
diminiſhed, when they found that Mr. Fitz- 
gerald, very prudently, ſubmitted to the in- 
junction; and did not, in the leaſt, diſturb the 


(ow): 


tranquility of the company, by taking a hoſtile 
notice of Mr. Dillon's imperious reprimand. 
A languid mur mur was now all that was to be 


heard ; — the converſation dropped, and long 
before the hour was expired, Mr. Dillon found 


it neceſſary to reſign his uſurped authority over 


ilhe tongue of Mr. Fitzgerald; who ſoon cauſed 
hilarity to revive, and kept it up, for a good 


while after Mr. Dillon had ret ire. 


| TIT LE TE PAT OP BITES £12 2122815 « 
It is with the utmoſt regret we find ourſelves 


under the neceſſity of making a chaſm in this 


part of our hiſtory; but our firm reſolution of 
adhering, invariably, to the truth; is, we 
hope, a ſufficient apology for this interruption: 


nor, indeed, could we offer a better; not but 
we could foift in many anecdotes, which really 
happened to other perſons, of a diſpoſition ſi- 
milar to that ef this unfortunate gentleman ; 


but we ſhould think ourfelves unpardonable, 


ſhould we be guilty of ſuch an impoſition on a 


cCandid public, whoſe eſteem we prefer to the 
empty honour of ill-gotten lawrels. We mult, 


therefore, paſs by a long ſpace of time, in 


which this gentleman undoubtedly. gave many 
proofs of his genius, in this and the ſiſter king- 


dom; as our lawful occupations have hinder- 


ed us from following him, and that We would 
not, on bare hearſay, deliver what we could | 


not authenticate. We. ſhall likewiſe touch, 
with all the delicacy we are capable of, on that 


part of his life, in which the unfortunate; differ- 
ences between him and his family kept the 


county of Mayo in anxious ſuſpence, for a 


number of years; confining ourſelves to ſuch 
ee 1 eircum- 
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circumſtances only, as the nature of our ſub⸗ 5 
ject will neceſſitate us to relate; avoiding, as 


much as poſſible, any reflections, which may 
give offence to the friends of either party. We 


ſhall, therefore, follow him to France, where 


we ſhall find him landing at Calais, with a re- 
tinue of ſervants and horſes, that would not 


diſgrace an ambaſſador. From Ireland he had 


not received a ſhilling for ſome years, and the 
noble portion he had received with the amiable 


lady he was firſt married to, was almoſt all gi- 


ven to his father, in conſideration of a ſettle- 


—a great deal of money. He ſets off for Pa- 
ris, and attracts the notice of the people as he 
paſſed along, though accuſtomed to behold 
ſcenes of magnificence. But the admiration of 


the country people was nothing to the buſtle he 


ment he made on the fon : hy he had money, 


occaſioned in Paris; for, as the morning ſtar 


eclipſes all the leſſer ones, ſo he out- none the 


numberleſs bucks, bloods, fops, petits-maitres, 


and other votaries of Momus, not only by the 


grandeur of his appearance, but likewiſe by 
bowing, cringing, and ſaluting the polite mob 
that ruſhed precipitately to their doors and 
windows, to ſee the meteor paſs, with hat in 


hand, and mounted on a ſuperb courſer, that 


pranced along the ſtreets, as if to add grace 


and dignity to his already over-elegant rider. 


Nor was he long at his inn, when the ſeveral 


ſhop-keepers of Paris flocked about him with 


their merchandizes, as bees about a hive. Tay- 
lors are employed to make new ſuits for him- 

ſelf, and liveries for his ſervants : jewellers vie 

with each other for the honour of adding luſtre 
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to his captivating perſon : tradeſmen and wo- 


men of all ſorts crowded about him, and he 
was too well bred to diſappoint their wiſnes of 


becoming his creditors: he politely divides his 
favours among them, and ſuffers not one diſ- 
contented countenance. to leave his apartment: 
he takes from all, and proves to the city of Pa- 
ris, that he, and he alone was capable of illuſtrat - 


ing the honour of Great Britain, by excelling 


all his predeceſſors in the line of extravagance. 


The ſeveral dealers being retired, after leaving 


with him to the amount of very large ſums of 
their goods, he preſents himſelf at the win- 
dows, from whence he throws handfuls of ſil- 
ver into the ſtreet, among the ſavoyards, de- 
croteurs, filles-de-joye, and eſpions de police, 


with which that great city abounds. . Having 
recovered himſelf from the fatigues of his jour- 


ney, and received the tributes of his taylors, 
lingeres, and other tradeſmen, he proceeds to 


Fontainbleau, where the court then reſided ; 


to ſpread among the higher ranks that fame, 


which had already gained him the ſuffrages of 


the lower claſſes in the city. He arrives; and 


inſtantly the whiſper runs from mouth to mouth 
in gentle murmurs; Qui eſt ce ſeigneur? 


HD'oũ vient-il ? il neſt, pas Frangois. Quelle 


* magnificence ! Quelle politeſſe ! Eſt- il poſ- 
«ſible qu'il ſoit etranger!ꝰ Every man forms a 


conjecture; every wom̃an admires the elegance 


of his perſon and addreſs: he ſalutes all, he 
compliments all, and each unmarried lady puts 
on her moſt graceful ſmiles, and flatters herſelf, 
that ſhe alone will have the happineſs of 


* 
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„„ : 
her rivals, by ſo glorious a conqueſt, the leaft 
among the motives of each, for ſpreading out 
all her allurements, to engage his affections, 
But diſappointment ſoon followed their expec- 
tations : already bound in the ſilken ties of love 
and marriage, with a woman, whoſe perſonal 
_ accompliſhments, and mental qualifications 
eclipſed the natural and acquired charms of the 
French ladies, he viewed them with polite indif- 
ference. This endeared him till more to the 
nobility of the court; eſpecially to the gay and 
diſſipated among them, who courted and ca- 
reſſed him, with all the extravagance of poli- 
 teſſe Francoiſe. But none of them ſhewed a. 
more violent attachment to him, than the 
Comte d'Artois : a congeniality of diſpoſitions 
united them, and the prince, who ſhewed an 
inclination of honouring him as much as poſſible, . 
preſents him to the King and Queen : the lat- 
ter receives him with that affability, which 1s 
natural to her; but Lewis the ſixteenth was 
more phlegmatic than the generality of his ſub- 
. jects: he read levity, inconſiſtency, and difh- 
_ pation in his countenance, and, therefore, 
though he treated him with civility, he thought 
him a fitter companion for his brother, in his 
hours of mirth and revelry, than for himſelf, 
ho ſpent moſt of his time in ſtudying the ag- 
grandizement of his empire: he, therefore, 
| handed him over to his brother the Comte 
d' Artois, who received him with more joy, than 
if he had preſented him the richeſt jewel in his 
poſſeſſion. The night ſeemed tedious to him 


8 that ſeparated him from Fitzgerald; the day 


was intolerably long that kept Fitzgerald from 


\ 0 3. 


hin; he was his only happineſs, his delight, his 
darling ; the hours were but minutes that he 
ſpent in his company, and theſe minutes were 


* 


ſpent at cards. Fitzgerald, though well verſed 
in every game, was yet inferior in kill to the 
Prince: he loſt; but his loſſes ſat light upon 
him, as no application was made for ſums, 
which he certainly could not pay, as the 
ſupport of his numerous houſhold had al- 
ready ſwallowed up his ready coin ;—but _ 
Fitzgerald was not ſo weak, as to feel for the 
| 35 a mutual attachment of equal violence; 
his dignity muſt be ſupported, and as his ſuc- 
ceſs with the Comte d'Artois. was far ſhort of 
his expectations, ſome other method muſt be 
tried to repleniſh his exhauſted coffers. Hence, 
a new connexion is formed with a gentleman _ 
of the name of Baggs, a Major in - Engliſh 
ſervice, who had ſo entire a command over his, 
wor gg as to withdraw when fortune declared 
herſelf againſt him. With him Fitzgerald fre- 
quented ſome houſes in Paris; where, either 
through want of ſkill in the other players, or 
through his knowledge of the games, being im- 
proved by the leſſons of this new friend, he 
found himſelf once more qualified to appear at 
court, But here his wonted inconſiſtency drew * 
him into an error, which: expoſed him to a ſen- 
ſible mortification; for on entering the room, 
he found the Comte d' Artois engaged in a party 
of picquet with another nobleman, and ineon- 
fiderarely propoſed a bett of a thouſand pounds 
againſt d'Artois's hand; the hand of him, to 
whom at that very inſtant he owed three thou- 
ſand Louis d'ors, The Comte did not over- 


look 


i on 
look it; he immediately applied to him for 
payment, and on being anſwered that it was 
not then convenient, he took him by the arm, 
led him to the ſtairs, and with a kick in a part 
that ſhall be nameleſs, diſmiſſed him for that 
time from court. Fitzgerald was not to be 
daſhed by a trifle of this kind. The Comte 
d' Artois was a prince of the blood, his rank 
ſereened him from reſentment, otherwiſe it is 
moſt certain our brave Iriſhman would have 
called him to the field, as he did very many 
others before and after: he therefore ſmothered 
his feelings, and returned in ſome time after to 
Fontainbleau, where there was to be a grand 
ſtag- hunt. Here he reſolved to ſhine as in 
every other branch of ſport: he ſent for his 
| horſes to Paris, and having choſen one, on 
whoſe ſpirit and agility he could depend, he 
mounts him, and flicks cloſe to the hounds, 
regardleſs of the. deference due to the King, 
Queen, Princes, or Princeſſes, who were all 
preſent, ——— He hallows, and encourages the 
hounds as he goes along, daſhing through the 
thickeſt of the foreſt, to the very great aſto- 
niſhment of a moſt numerous concourſe of the 
firſt nobility of France. There was yet ſome- 
thing wanting to crown his glory in this line : 
the foreſt was open; no incloſures; no leaps; 
no means of ſhowing how regardleſs he was of 
life and limb ; when an opportunity offered of 
proving himſelf perfectly accompliſhed. For- 
tune proved favourable to him; ſhe heard his 
_ ardent prayer, and furniſhed him with an oc- 
caſion of gratifying his ambition. The river 
Seine interſeRs the foreſt near Fontainbleau _ 
Pl l the 
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the banks of the river are high; the road runs 
by its ſide, and the late king, when he pre- 
ferred his ſubjects happineſs to the gratification 
of his own paſſions, had ordered a wall to be 
built between the road and the river, to prevent 
unfortunate accidents; it was about three feet 
high; but the perpendicular, on the river's ſide 
of the wall, was at leaſt fourteen feet. The 
ſtag, cloſely purſued by the hoſtile dogs, and 
probably not unacquainted witli this obſtacle, 
hoped to find his ſafety in committing himſelf 
to the river; he accordingly leaped the little 
barrier, and took the ſoil to the other ſide. — 
The hounds were too eager in the purſuit, to 
ſtop at ſuch an obſtacle ; they likewiſe took the 
ſoil, and Fitzgerald, who rejoiced ſecretly at 
'an impediment, which he thought would ſhow 
him tothe beſt advantage, having waited until 
the dogs were half-way over, gave the ſpurs: to 
the generous horſe he rode, and was immediately 
out of fight. This was an inſtance of temerity, 
Which the French, eſpecially at Paris, are to- 
_ tally unaccuſtomed to ſee.— The Queen 
ſcreamed aloud; the attendant ladies politely | 
followed her Majeſty's example, ſo that the 
woods and waters reſounded, for a long time, 
with the repetition of their piercing notes. 
The King looked aftoniſhment ; the courtiers 
' ſet their countenances after his; fo that, be- 
tween the ſhrieks of the ladies, and the atti- 
tudes of the lords, and Mr. Fitzgerald's, emer- 
ſion from the watry element, an indifferent 
ſpectator, of any taſte, muſt have drawn a 
fund of infinite entertainment. Our Iriſhman, 
carelefs of the alarms which his ſubmerſion had 
. | . , | GE : occaſi- 
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occaſioned, ; re-appears undiſmayed, and tri- 
umphant ; lands on the oppoſite banks; pur- 
ſues the hunt, and has the honour of bringing 
the ſtag to bay, before the court could come 
up, as they were obliged to wait for boats on 
the other fide, to ferry them over. He might 
have preſented the ſpoils: to his Majeſty, being 
armed with a couteau-de-chaſle ; but he knew 
too much of high-life, to rob him of an honour, 
which the French monarchs have always re- 
ſerved to themſelves excluſively, that of taking 
away the life of an inoffenſive animal, no 
longer capable of defending himſelf, or of 
eſcaping by flight. Having. thus eſtabliſhed 
his reputation at court, as a keen ſportſman, 
in every ſenſe of that word ; and finding the 
Comte d' Artois's reiterated applications for 
three thouſand pounds (he could not forget Mr. 
Fitzgerald's breach of etiquette, in offering to 
bett againſt the hand of him, to whom he;owed 
ſo large a ſum; and what the Frenchman can- 
not forget he ſeldom will forgive) finding 
(I ſay) the Comte's applications too frequent, 
and exceedingly troubleſome, and obſerving 
beſides, that he could expect no more opportu- 
nities of appearing remarkable, he thought it 
prudent, and found it convenient to return to 
Paris; as he might there, notwithſtanding the 
numberleſs objects of ridicule that city abounds 
with, find ſome means of indulging his favou- 
itte vanity; for he piqued himſelf on excelling 
in almoſt every qualification, that can conſti- 
tute the gentleman, the buck, and the man of 
wit. He pretended to a conſummate {kill in 
borſe fleſn, and indeed, if he was himſelf the 
| . man 
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man that choſe the horſes he brought with him 
to France, no man poſſeſſed a greater ſhare of 
it; but there is ſtrong reaſon to believe, that 


he had a better judge with him than himſelf, 


when he bought thoſe cattle : for as, at that 
period, the French nobility had got the rabies 
equos .currendi in a ſupreme degree, immenſe 
ſums of money were transferred to England, 
for the purpoſe of buying up horſes fit for the 


courſe. Perſons, who pretended to a perfect 


connoiſſeurſhip in that article, were employed, 
at very large falaries, to procure thorough- 
going racers, and theſe impoſtors. took care 
(for they were all native Engliſhmen) to ſerve 
their friends and themſelves, at the expence of 
the gulls. Horſes were brought, whoſe elegant 


figure would eaſily deceive. ſtrangers, unac- 


quainted with thoſe noble animals; and Mr. 
Fitzgerald was, it ſeems, deceived, or as the 
ſporting phraſe is, taken in. Several noblemen 


make a match for a race, at a place called La 
Plaine des Sablons, contiguous to Paris. Mr. 
Fitzgerald examines all the horſes with an eye 
of affumptive penetration, and having backed 


one for fifteen hundred Louis d'ors, he carefully 
conceals this ſource of expected wealth from all 


his acquaintance ; but on a ſecond inſpection, 


whether from private information, or maturer 
judgment, we cannot take upon us to deter- 
mine, he thought it prudent to make his venture 
known, and vaunt the certainty of gaining fo 
large a ſum. It muſt be confeſſed that he con- 
ducted the ſcheme he had formed, with all the 
art that man was capable of : he inſinuated 
to ſuch of | his' acquaintances, as he purpoſed 
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10 our readers to determine. If fighting could 
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to take in, that he had a very ftrong friendſhip | 
' far them, and recommended to them to bett 


on the horſe he had laid his money on. Thus 
he ſtole them into a requeſt, that he (who was 
known to look on money as a convenience, 
otherwiſe an object of ſcorn) would cede to 


| them a part of his betts, to which he, with 
ſeeming reluctance conſented, pretending an 


uneaſineſs, leſt he ſhould not find an opportu- 


' nity of taking on to the amount of what he 


thus reſigned to diſintereſted friendſhip. High 


| expectation on their ſide, ſecret exultation on 


his. The day of deciſion arrives. The hearts 
of all parties concerned are dilated. . Each ex- 


pects that he ſhall return home with wealth and 


victory. The crowds are immenſe. The 
ſtately courſers are led forth to parade. The 
riders promiſe the utmoſt exertions of ſkill to 


their empleyers: the ſignal is given; they 


ſtart; — they run; — they arrive at the goal; 
and Fitzgerald's laſt prognoſtic is verified; the 
horſe he had laid his money on is beat hollow. 
He conceals his ſatisfaction, affumes a rueful 
countenance, and with a fecret fneer, conſoles 
the victims of his cunning, by promiſing them 
better luck another day, Thus did he get over 
a faux-pas, which at the time muft have proved 
exceedingly diſtreſſing ta him, as caſh began 
to grow exceſlively fcarce; fo that, if Major 
Baggs is to be believed, he was under the ne- 


cCeſſity of borrowing ſmall ſums from himfelf, 


to ſupply his table with neceſſaries. This Mr. 
Fitzgerald denied. To which of the two gen- 
tlemen the greateſt credit is due, we muſt leave 


con- 
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conſtitute the man of honour, without any 
other attribute, neither could be ſuſpected of 
falſnood; for both were equally ready to handle 
the ſword or piſtol, be the occaſion what it 
would. A good deal of abuſe, with reflections 
not very honourable to either, paſſed between 
them. The beſt educated, and moſt ſentimen- 
tal men and women may ſometimes be pro- 
voked to ſcurrility. Such muſt have been the 
caſe with theſe two gentlemen, for they did be- 
ſpatter each other in a moſt unmerciful manner, 
to the great mortification of ſome, and amuſe- 
ment of others of their acquaintance. Nothing 
leſs than the weapons of death could decide the 
quarrel, and thoſe they could not make uſe of 
in France. with any ſafety; they therefore 
agreed to retire to Flanders, accompanied by 
each a friend and a ſurgeon. The provocation 
on either ſide was ſuch, as would admit of no 
mediation; the friends were therefore under 
the neceſſity of acting, rather as ſpectators on 
the occaſion, having nothing elſe to do than 
load the piftols, and meaſure the ground for 
the combatants. The ſurgeons were not ſo 
idle after a little time; for both gentlemen 
were wounded, eſpecially Mr. Fitzgerald, who 
received a hurt in the heel, the effects of which 
he felt to his laſt hour, having a halt in his gait; 
yet ſuch was the elegant deportment of this 
extraordinary man, that you could ſcarcely 
perceive this defect, unleſs by a previous know - 
ledge of the accident, you took more than or- 
dinary pains to remark it. Neceſſity compelled 
him to remain a conſiderable time in Flanders, 
attended by a ſurgeon ; but whether he brought 
8 1 „„ 
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one from Paris, or employed a practitioner of 
the country he then ſojourned in, we cannot 

aſcertain. Prudence ſuggeſted to him, that it 
would be dangerous to return to a city, where 
there were: very, very many, whoſe applications 
for money would be irkſome, and probably 
unſafe for a man of his ſpirit and delicate feel- 
ings. Having therefore, remained in Flanders 
until his cure was effected, as far as poſlible, he 
took the road to England. He had reaſons, 
certainly. very cogent reaſons, for not appearing 
in England at this time, with the ſame. eclat that 
attended his arrival in France; nor could we 
diſcover that he made any ſtay in that king-. 
dom. : Reaſon ſeems now to have taken the 
aſcendant, in her turn, over that levity, which, 
until now, appears to have been his leading 
characteriſtic. He returns to his native coun- 
try; nor was his arrival in Dublin attended 
with any remarkable inſtance of magnificence. 

As a ſimple, rational gentleman, he reviſits his 
native country, and having delayed a few days 
in that metropolis, for refreſhment. after his 
voyage, he proceeds to the county of Mayo, 
where he takes up his reſidence at the houſe of 
Mr. Patrick Fitzgerald, of Caſtlebar, jun. a 
gentleman very nearly. connected with him 
by the ties of blood. He had no home, no 
houſe, no place he could call his own; and 
made ſuch profeſſions of friendſhip and grati- 
tude to his kind entertainer, that he uſed extra- 
ordinary efforts to render every thing agreeable 
to him. On George Robert's ſide, the moſt 
unlimited profeſſions were dealt out with a 
profuſion, that ſnould have ſtaggered credibi- 
JJ P 
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lity. On the part of Patrick Fitzgerald, the 
moſt unremitted attention: his wiſhes, his very 
looks were conſulted, to try if his defires could 
be ' diſcovered by them. His ſervants, his 
horſes, even his dogs were treated with attention 
and regard, he was the head of the family : 
A large eſtate was to devolve to him, many va- 
Juable parts of which were ſhortly to fall into 

his own hands. Mr. Patrick Fitzgerald had at 
that time a leaſe of part of the eſtate, which 
was to determine ſhortly ; a renewal of it, on 
reaſonable terms, would be in ſome degree a 
recompence for the hoſpitality ſhown him, at 
the time when he had no other place that he 
could with plauſibility go to. His father he 
ſaid had uſed him ill, he had withheld from him 
one thouſand pounds per annum, which, by 
ſettlement, he was to receive out of the eſtate; 
there was an arrear of ſome years due to him; 
he could and would ſhortly be able to acknow- 
ledge and recompenſe his deareſt, his-beft, his 
bonly friend, for his ſincere, diſintereſted friend- 
ſhip. His father and he, after ſore months 
ſtay at Mr. Patrick Fitzgerald's houſe, enter 
into an agreement; he is put into poſſeſſion of 
the But of Rockfield, and entire eſtate of 
Turlogh. Mr. Fitzgerald's leaſe expires ; he. 
applies for a renewal ; ſome rents remain due; 
his cattle are ſeized, and he is himſelf ouſted 
of his farm. Such was the proof of gratitude. 
given by George Robert Fitzgerald to his kinl- 
man, his friend, his hoſt; nay, not contented 
With this ungenerous conduct, he pretends an- 
other cauſe of quarrel to him, the circumſtances 
of which he never would explain; IC 
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this too confident young man died in ſome 
years after, he refuſed his diſconſolate widow 
ihe liberty of burying his remains at Turlogh, 
where was the family vault. Here we would 
have room for reflections, and ſuch reflections 
as would certainly aggravate the ingratitude of 
him, whoſe memoirs. we have undertaken to 
write: but as we wiſh-to put as good a face on 
the gentleman's conduct as we poſſibly can, we 
ſhall forbear making any comments, and leave 
the reader to paſs ſuch, judgment, as his -own 
good ſenſe and feelings will ſuggeſt to him. 
Too painful is our taſk in reciting ſample facts. 
Now that he had a houſe which he could call 


his own, thoſe ſeeds of virtue, which lay con- 


cealed within his breaſt, and were only clouded 
by an unfortunate combination of circumſtances, 


which he could neither foreſee nor prevent, and 


by a natural impulſe to the gratification of 
paſſions, which his reaſon had not power enougn 
to ſubdue, began to appear, and promiſe a 
plentiful harveſt of qualities, which, had they 
been cultivated by the foſtering hand of conju- 
gal endearment, muſt have arrived at maturity, 
and reffected happineſs on all around him. 
That a kind and underſtanding wife can make 
a convert of a viciouſly inclined huſband, and 
root out many of the tares which grow amongſt 
his virtues, is admitted, without an argument, 
by thoſe ho have happily: experienced the ſa- 
lubrious effects of a prudent choice in marriage; 
and that the wife of Mr. Fitzgerald, poſſeſſed 
all the qualifications neceſſary to produce fo 
happy a change in him, is too well-known to 
| thouſands, to require any ſupport from our 
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to the hand of death, in the bloom 


. 5. 


teſtimony. But unfertunately for him, this 


lady's conſtitution was already undermined. 
The-delicacy of her feelings rendered his ca- 
prices fatal to her. To hear almoſt daily, of 
his being engaged in duels, where his life might 


become the forfeit of his own inconſiſtency; 


to have her ears dinned with relations of his 


levities, preyed upon her mind, and kept her 
in continual alarms. Vet hope, that falſe, but 
flattering ſupport of wretched mortals, wretch- 
ed indeed, had they not this only ſtay to keep 
away deſpair, aided her in reſiſting the canke- 


rous tooth of care, that imperceptibly waſted 
her health. Her joy was inexpreſſible, on 
finding her ſtrayed: ſheep returned to the gentle 


cirele of her lovely arms. She received him 


with ineffable delight, and accompanied him to 


Rockfield, where her ſucceſsful endeavours 
would, in all probability, have ſoon effected a 
thorough reformation in him, had not her con- 


f 


ſtitution, already. too much eee 

= death, 5 of youth 
and beauty, and deſervedly lamented by all 
thoſe who had the pleaſure of her acquaintance. 
Mr. Fitzgerald's: grief on this melancholy oc- 


* 


caſion was, indeed, ſincere, his tears were real, 


and his cries and groans, uttered from a heart 


penetrated with the moſt lively ſorrow, re- 
echoed from the neighbouring hills and groves. 
In obedience to her own injunction, he reſolved 


to convey her remains to Dublin, to be there 
interred. He reſolved to accompany them 
himſelf; and here once more his natural diſpo- 


ſition appeared, for he made his infant daugb- 


ter, attended indeed; by her maids; accompany 
1115 En. 2. him 
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him through the whole route, expoſed to all the 
' inclemiencies of an advanced ſeaſori, arid to the 
ſill more affecting lamentations of thoſe; who 
accompanied the herſe; lamentations as loud as 
they were ſincere! for who could know Mrs. 


Fitzgerald, and refuſe a tear to her memory ? 
who could be her ſervant, and not feel unutter- 


able grief for the loſs of 2 miſtreſs, whoſe gen- . 
tleneſs, affability, and compaſſionate attention 


to their wants and complaints, were the leaſt of 
the long catalogue of virtues, which rendered 
her the nonpareil of her ſex? In conducting 
this lamentable convoy to the place of inter- 


ment, Mr. Fitzgerald had occaſion to halt one 
evening at an inn, where he ordered the. coffin 


to be brought in, and lodged in a room, that 
he might himſelf ,watch over it with the more 
convenience. - Superſtition ſtill maintains his 
gloomy influence over the minds of too many 


of the lower claſs of people in Ireland, and the 
| inn-holder was deeply infected with the poiſon. 
| He dreaded all the conſequences, which he was 
told muſt reſult from the entrance of a foreign 
| corpſe into his houſe; he oppoſed the admit- 
| tance of that of Mrs. Fitzgerald, with ſuch 
obſtinacy, that the diſconſolate huſband was 
under the neceſſity of drawing his ſword, to 
| enforce obedience to his commands, on finding 
| that entreaties, and verbal menaces proved 


equally . ineffectual. Terror obtained that, 


which gentle means could not wring from the 
eredulous ſoul of this ſuperſtitious wretch; for 
he did not doubt, but Mr. Fitzgerald would 
& puniſh his oppoſition with death. He now con- 
tinued his route, and performed the laſt duties 


te 
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to the remains of a lady, whofe death proved 

to him the moſt unfortunate, the moſt irrepara- 

ble injury he could poſſibly have ſuffered ; as 

\ thegentleneſs of her manners, and her-endear- 

ing careſſes would infallibly, either have rooted 

Hut thoſe vices, that proved fatal to him, or at 

leaſt have ſuppreſſed them ſo effectually, as to 

prevent their becoming a ſcourge to the county 

-of Mayo, and a nooſe, in which his own fair 
fame and life were caught at laſ. 


For ſome time, however, he continued to 
ſhow his native diſpofition, only in harmleſs 
oddities, and unprejudicial annoyances. Hunt- 
ing he took particular delight in. He was fo 
much enamoured of this diverſion, and had 
ſuch a paſſion for appearing ſingular, that in 
deviation from the common practice, he choſe 
the night for purſuing his game. A number of 
fervants well mounted carried flambeaux, to 
guide himſelf and his huntſmen. The hounds 
muſt be directed by their noſes. In this man- 
ner he followed the fox, over hedges and walls, 
through bogs and rivers, to the great aſtoniſu- 
ment and terror of the villagers, whoſe heads 
being filled with ſtrange notions of apparitions, 
imagined that all hell was come upon earth, in 
purſuit of ſome poor fugitive gheſt; ſome of 
their clergy, almoſt as weak of intellects as tge 
peaſants themſelves, uſed exorciſms, prayers, 
and benedictions, to chaſe away the infernal 
huntſmen, and relieve the ſuffering ſoul from 
this diabolical purſuit ; nor were the old women, 
famed for their ſkill in witcheraft, ſuffered to 
remain in peace, but were forced to * : 
e 5 their 
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their incantations, in order to lay this nocturnal 
tally- ho. Time undeceived, and relieved the 
people from their apprehenſions; they got ac- 
quainted with Mr. Fitzgerald's new mode of 
hunting by night, and contented themſelves 
with curſing the author of ſuch interruptions to 
their reſt; and indeed, the ſevere diſcipline he 
inflicted on ſuch of his ſervants, as refuſed to 
purſue the track the hounds had taken, contri- 
buted to the error the peaſants were in of a dia- 
bolical hunting- match. This paſſion. for hunt- 
ing led him to attend a club, which was held at 
a place called Ball, in that county, and diſtant 
but about eight miles from Rockfield. Of this 
club, Sir Henry Lynch Bloſſe was the founder: 
his hounds gave the diverſion; his horſes were 
at the ſervice of ſuch of the neighbouring gen- 
try, as could not ſupply themſelves with cattle 
proper for the chaſe; and a genteel, harmonious 
dinner was prepared, at the houſe of a widow 
in the town, for the members. Indeed, we 
have ſtrong reaſon to believe, that the club was 
originally inſtituted, for the purpoſe of ſerving 
this honeſt woman. Mr. Fitzgerald, who had . | 


ſeen fo much of the world, thought himſelf the 
only good > Judge of what was proper in that 
county. To prove his ſufficiency in that point, 
he inſiſted, in a peremptory tone, that ſuch and 
ſuch perſons ſhould return home. One was fit- 
ter for the plough than Hunting; another ſhould. 
take care of his aged father's buſineſs; a third 
was ſuch an unwieldy. chubby fellow, he.muſt 
break his neck ſhould he attempt following the 
| hounds; a fourth could not afford to take ſuch 
an expenſive amuſement ; many were thus dif- 
471 „„ carded, 
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carded, and none dared to enter into competi- 
tion with a man, whoſe deſperate temper they 
Were all acquainted with, nor return to the field, 
whilft he was there, leſt, according to promiſe, 
he ſhould exerciſe his hotſe-whip on their 
ſhoulders. Thus did he endeavour to lay the 
foundation of that tyranny, Which he, in pro- 
per time, intended to exercife over the whole 
county; conſidering that fear often attaches 
thoſe to us, whoſe love we have not talents fuf- 
ficient to gain. His behaviour was, if poſſible, 
- ftill more arbitrary in a ſhort time after ; for, 
being invited to dine at the houſe of a gentle- 
man. in the neighbourhood, whoſe ſon-in-law 
was with him on a viſit at the ſame time, Mr. 
Fitzgerald obſerved, that this man was of an 
extraordinary corpulency : when dinner was 
ſerved, he took occaſion of obſerving, that he 
was exceedingly delicate, and ſubje& to very 
ſevere revulſions in his ſtomach, if any inde- 
cency was committed in his preſence z eſpeci- 
ally that a groſs feeder would infallibly derange . 
his nerves to ſuch a degree, that he could not 
contain himſelf at the ſight; he therefore re- 
queſted that the gentleman ſhould be ſent to 
the ſide-table. The whole company was deeply 
ſtruck with amazement, and the kind enter- 
tainer, remonſtrating in the moſt reſpectful, or 
rather ſubmiſhve terms, that the gentleman was 
his ſon-in-law, and entitled to a place at his 
table, he aſſumed a peremptory tone, and in- 
| fiſted on his withdrawing. Perſonal ſafety is a 
chief object of conſideration with many; to it 
honour and profit are often ſacrificed; ſo it hap- 
pened here, for a compliance was conſidered as 
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preferable to oppoſition, here, in all probability, 
| aduelmuſt be the conſequence, and in ſuchaduel, 
ad with lach a man, death wuft be inevitable. 


Hitherto Mr. Fitzgerald amuſed himſelf in ex- 
erciſing his power over the ſmall gentry of the 
county of Mayo; but ſuch eaſy conqueſts could 
not gratify his ambitious views : ſomething he 
ml do that ſhould render him ſtill more con- 
ſpicuous. The complaints of a few private 
| gentlemen, which could extend no farther than 
the narrow circle of their own acquaint- 
| ance, and an uſurpation of ſo trifling a nature, 
could not make him ſufficiently remarkable; 
he, therefore, riſes all at once to an attack on 
| wealth, title, and connexions. The Earl of Al- 
| tamont becomes the object of his unmerited re- 
# ſentment. Proofs of his ill- will he miſſed no 
opportunity of giving to that honourable- fa- 
mily; nor could any branch of it eſcape his ma- 
levolence. Even the ſervants of the Earl were 
made to feel, that Mr, Fitzgerald would, if 
| poſſible, make the county of Mayo diſagreea- 
ble to his Lordſhip. For being once at the 
| houſe of Mr. Boniface Garvey, a gentleman of 
a very handſome eſtate in the neighbourhood of 
Weſtpoſt, he brought out his ſetting dogs one 
day, and without paying the ſmalleſt compli- 
ment to the proprietor, he boldly enters on 
that nobleman's grounds, and puſhed his rude 
intruſion ſo far, as to diſpute his right of kill- 
ing the game on his own eſtate; for, meeting 
= with ſome ſervants of the Earl, who, by his 
orders, were beating the mountains for game, 
he came up to them, aſked them in a peremp- 
tory tone, who had ſent them to ſhoot there? 


And 
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And being anſwered that their maſter did, he 
immediately takes a ſtick, which he always 

carried along with him, and called his boul- 
teen, and beat them in a moſt unmerciful man- 


ner, forbidding tem, on pain of a repetition, 


ever to appear in his ſight again with dogs, 
nets, or guns: the fellows were obliged tamely 
to put up with the aſſault and battery, well 
knowing that oppoſition, or even complaint 


would prove fruitleſs, and only bring on them 
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a more ſevere application of the boulteen, as 
Mr. Fitzgerald never left home unattended by 
ſome of his deſperadoes, who would not fail of 
executing his moſt ſanguinary commands: they, 
therefore, withdrew, and returned to their 
maſter, whilſt he lorded it over the eſtate of a 
nobleman, whoſe good ſenſe refuſed a compe- 
tition with .bedlamite inſanity ; ſuch muſt the 
conduct of Mr. Fitzgerald be conſidered on this 
| occaſion, in uſurping an excluſive right of 
ſporting on the Earl of Altamont's eſtate, 


The ſame prudence induced another gentleman _ 
of that family to reſign his amuſement to Mr. 
Fitzgerald, about the ſame time, for Mr. Fitz- 
erald being informed that Mr. Browne was to 
ſhoot in a bog very convenient to the ſeat of 
his Lordſhip, near Weſtport, inſtantly aſſem- 
bles his men and dogs, haſtens to the place, 
and enters the bog at. the other end. The 
ſight of him determined the other gentleman 
to withdraw, which Fitzgerald perceiving, he 
began to run after him, by which he procured 


to himſelf,” and his attendants, a great deal of 


diverſion, as Mr. Browne, who knew his im- 
placable diſpoſition, made all the haſte he was 
1 „„ capable 
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capable of, to avoid a ſcuffle, which muſt ne- 
ceſſarily enſue, had they come cloſe to each 


_ © other, Theſe, however, were but trivial de- 


redations on the Altamont family; feeble ef- 
forts to mortify thoſe, whom he wiſhed to hurt. 
He miſſed no opportunity of blaſting their re- 

putation in every company he was admitted to, 

but the crime he laid the chiefeſt weight upon, 


| was cowardice; this he inſinuated with the 


deepeſt rancour, and not contented with bare- 
ly aſſerting it, at once declared he would 
produce an undeniable proof of it, by inſulting. 
and challenging to the field the honourable 
Collector Browne. Armed with all ſorts of of- 


fenſive weapons, and accompanied by, ſome _ 


of his deſperate banditti, he rides up to this 
gentleman's door, loads him with the moſt 


ſcurrilous abuſe, in language that would have 


diſgraced Billingſgate, and inſiſts upon his 
coming out immediately to fight him; Pru- 
dence ſhould have reſtrained the Collector from 
paying any attention to the railings of the mad- 
man; but as Mr. Fitzgerald laid a particular 
ſtreſs on the word coward, Mr. Browne re- 
ſolved to waſh off that ſtain, by giving him 
an immediate meeting. But, as at piſtols, 
there could be no equality, the one being a 
luſty, corpulent man, the other a ſlender, in- 


ſignificant creature, ſo ſlender that, as Mr. 


Browne emphatically expreſſed it, a man 
++ might as well fire at the edge of a pen- 
© knife ;” and, indeed, his numerous duels, 
to which his petulance expoſed him wherever 


| he went, rendered him ſuch an adept at that 


buſineſs, that he generally went to it as to a 
CD | common 
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common amuſement ; there could, therefore, 
be no equality; and Collector Browne, very 
properly, declined meeting him at thoſe wea- 
pons: neither could he conſider himſelf on an 
equal fooling with him at the ſmall ſword, as 
_ coritinual practice, and amazing agility gave 
him a ſuperiority over a heavy man, little ac- 
cuſtomed to active exerciſe,” and, therefore, 
expoſed to inevitable deſtruction. The only 
weapon, that he could conſider as beſt calcu- 
lated for putting them both on ſuch a footing 
as to give neither a certain advantage over the 
other, was the broad- word; with the uſe of 
which Collector Browne was ſomewhat better 
acquainted, than with that of the others. 
Fitzgerald ſeems to conſent to meet him even at 
this, but wanted only to allure him from the ſe- 
curity of his on houſe; and Mr. Browne, taking 
is ſword under his arm, unſuſpicious of ſurprize 
or foul dealing, was walking along the ave- 
nue, to call on a neighbouring gentleman to 
attend him as his friend, when, on a ſudden, 
Fitzgerald, turning ſhort upon him, renewed 
his charge of cowardice, and, at the diſtance - 
of ten yards, fired a loaded piſtol at his head. 
_ Happily for Mr. Browne the attempt vitibly | 
made upon his life, in ſo treacherous a manner, 
did not ſucceed ; he, therefore, immediately 
returned, with all poſſible haſte to his houſe, 
ſcarcely hoping that, even by a precipitate 
flight, he could eſcape the murderous intention 
of his furious enemy, who purſued him with a 
reſolution of either ſhooting him, or of tramp- 
ling him under his horſe's feet. Fortunately 


5 Mr. Browne was not far from his own houſe at 
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the time, and had the good fortune of getting 
into it before he could be overtaken ; nor coul 
a torrent of the moſt illiberal abuſe, nor the 
ſcandalous reflections of Fitzgerald prevail with 
him to expoſe himſelf a ſecond time to viſible 
deſtruction. A new object now ſeems to have 
diverted Mr. Fitzgerald from his purpoſed per- 
ſecution of the Altamont family. That ever- 
glorious and memorable inſtitution, which has 
| filled the world with wonder, and gained to 
Ireland univerſal reſpect, the ſelf- armed heroes, 
who, to relieve their King, and enable the 
troops they generouſly paid, to fly to the re- 
moteſt parts of the world, to puniſh rebellion, 
and chaſtiſe the ungenerous interference of trea- 
cherous jealouſy, began now to ſhew that li- 
berality of ſentiment is the ſureſt tie to bind a 
nation with, and prove, that foreign invaſion 
would meet with becoming chaſtiſement from 
ſettled loyalty and diſintereſted patriotiſm. The 
inhabitants of the town and neighbourhood of 
_ Caſtlebar, were not backward in embodying, 
and about two hundred and fifty men, of un- 
daunted bravery, patriotic firmneſs, and ſpi- 
rited unanimity, formed themſelves into two 
corps, one of horſe, the other of infantry, un- 
der the command: of Charles Lord Baron of 
| Lucan, and took the name of the Mayo Le- 
gion. Whilſt that nobleman could act as their 
Colonel, they were diſtinguiſhed by their un- 
divided efforts in defence of the laws and liber- 
ties of Ireland. Always prepared for any 
emergency, when a report took place, that 
ſome French ſhips, with troops on board, had 
made their appearance on the Weſtern cn 
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of this kingdom, they flew with alacrity to the 
threatened ſpot, nor waited an inſtant for any 

reinforcement; proud of laying down their 
lives in defence of their country. Mr. Fitzger- 
ald, on whoſe lips the repetition of patriotiſm 
always ſat graceful, but in whoſe heart the ſub- 
ſtance of it could find no ſhelter, collected a 
band of deſperadoes from amongſt his own te- 
nants, cloathed and armed them, and gave 
them the empty name of Volunteers. They 
were not embodied to follow the laudable ex- 
ample of the other corps throughout the nation, 
but to execute ſuch ſchemes of revenge or op- 
poſition, as their nominal Colonel ſhould think 
proper to ſuggeſt to them: neither did they 
trouble themſelves with any ſerutiny into the 
juſtice or illegality of their orders, contenting 
tthemſelves with an implicit obedience to their 
commander. It was with a band of theſe armed 
ruffians, accompanied by that ſcandal to the 
name of ſoldier and gentleman, who went by 
the name of Captain Crofton, of unknown, or 
at beſt very obſcure birth, that. having formed 
/ the deſign of getting his father into his power, 
Mr. Fitzgerald, in the dead hour of night, 
arrived at the houſe of a Mr. Redmond Jo- 
nines, of the county of Mayo, where his fa- 
ther and brother, Mr, Charles Lionel Fitzger- 
ald, were, on their way to Dublin: it is more 
than probable, that he would have effected his 
purpoſe, had not the want of beds put ſome of '. - | 
their ſervants under the neceſſity 95 ſleeping in 
a a poſt-chaiſe that ſtood at the door. The night 
was calm, and they heard the noiſe of many 
horſes coming along, ſo fortunately in 15 
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that they gave the alarm, and brought ſeveral 


pieces of arms, that remained inthe chaiſe, to 


the two gentlemen, before the enemy could 


revent their motions. Here Mr. Charles Lio- 


nel Fitzgerald was under the neceſſity of ſtand- 


ing on the ſtairs, well ſupplied with fire- arms, 


to oppoſe the attempts which he ſaw were to : | 


be made on the liberty of his father, or himſelf, 
or both. The pretext Mr. George Robert Fitz- 


gerald made uſe of, to palliate his attempt, 


though falſe, was plauſible. He laid cloſe 


ſiege to the houſe, for the purpoſe of enforcing 
the law againſt a William Burke, one of his 


father's ſervants, whom he had, without the 


ſlighteſt foundation, got indicted for a pretend- 
ed rape, and obtained a warrant for apprehend- 


ing him: but this man's real crime was a firm 


attachment to his maſter, and as firm a reſolu- 
tion of | oppoling every effort made, or to 


be made, by Mr. Fitzgerald to confine his fa- 
ther; he had, moreover, exaſperated him by a 


kind of contempt of his authority, in entering 
the pound of Turlogh, in open day-light, and 
there ſhooting, with his own hand, a horſe, his 


property, confined by Mr, Fitzgerald's order, 


on pretence of treſpaſs, though it was well 


known, that he had ordered one of his banditti 


to ſteal the horſe at night, from the park where 
Burke kept him at graſs. This was a crime 


which Mr. Fitzgerald never could forgive; yet 
we can ſcarcely blame the man for this inſtance 


ol humanity to the poor beaſt, as he could not 
prevail upon Mr. Fitzgerald or his pound- 
keeper to releaſe him, notwithſtanding that he 
often offered to pay even an illegal ſum for the 
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himſelf. Neither, indeed, was he deceived in 


f eſcape, left his hiding place, and flew with ala- 
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pretended treſpaſs he was unjuſtly accuſed of 


8 having committed. On this man Mr. Fitzger- 
ald determined to wreak the moſt exemplary 
vengeance; but his not being in Mr. Joni- 


ries*'s houſe at the time, and his getting ſeaſon- 
able notice of his enemy's motions, enabled 
him fo eſcape, by . concealing himfelf in the 
ruins of a neighbouring church; whilſt Mr. 


| Fitzgerald, finding himſelf fatigued, and con- 


fident of the attachment and capacity of his hire- 


ling, Captain Crofton, to watch every oppor- 


tunity of F his wiſhes, threw himſelf 


cheſt, in a footy hovel, to repoſe 


the fidelity of this execrable minion, who placed 
himſelf under the ſhelter of a wall, where he 


could receive no damage, and was heard to 
| ſwear, that he would ſhoot Mr. Charles Fitz- 
gerald, as ſoon as he would ſhew his face. 
Having waſted the night in fruitleſs expectation 


of an opportunity of perpetrating the criminal 
deſign he had formed againſt the liberty of his 
father, and ſeized on a ſword, which the ſer- 
vants, 1n their hurry, had left in the chaiſe, he 
obtained, with great difficulty, a ſhort inter- 

view with his father, in which, as uſual, he be- 
ſtowed the moſt ſcurrilous abuſe upon his bro- 
ther, with profuſe liberality, and reſtored the 


ſword to his father, who took care to ſpeak to 


him through a window; for he would not en- 
truſt himſelf in a nearer parly ; he drew off his 


men, and retired, oppreſſed” with fatigue and 
diſappointment, to Turlogh, at which time 


Burke, ſincerely rejoiced at his own fortunate 


erity 
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crity to join his maſter ; who congratulated him 
on his addreſs and prudence, in - withdrawing 
from a man, who probably, to glut his ſan- 
guinary and impatient revenge, would not 
wait for the forms of the law to puniſh the 
perſon for. whom he had conceived the moſt 
unreaſonably inveterate hatred, - but would 
have conſigned him to Crofton and the other 
myrmidons, where he could expect no mercy. 
The father, who, for many years, had with- 
held the annuity ſettled on Mr. Fitzgerald, at 
his marriage, found that his ſon had ſtudied the 
law of retaliation, and dealt out to him, with a 
liberal hand, the old adage of meaſure for mea- 
- ſure; for he could not now obtain from his 
ſon even the means of common ſubſiſtence, 
and was under the conſequent neceſſity of mak- 
ing an application to ſome of the courts of 
Dublin for a maintenance, which his ſon re- 
fuſed to grant, notwithſtanding an order to 
that purpoſe. This forced the father, once 
more, to have recourſe to the laws, and a writ 
was given him, empowering him to ſecure the 
body of George Robert Fitzgerald, until 
ſome maintenance was ſettled on him. To 
attempt taking him. at. Turlogh, would be 


downright madneſs, inevitable death muſt. be 


the conſequence ; he, therefore, waited until 
the enſuing aſſizes, which was to be held for the 
county of Mayo, at Ballinrobe, and havin 
' lodged his ſon, ſafe as he thought, in the Gran 
Jury Room, from which it ſeemed abſolutely 
impoſſible for him to eſcape, he went out to 
petition the Bench for liberty there to arreſt 
him, repreſenting the danger of his attempting 
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it elſewhere; and having obtained his requeſt, 
he was exceedingly ſurprized, and ſeverely 
mortified at- finding that the bird had flown 
through the window, having received ſome in- 
timation of his deſign, and ſecured his liberty, 
by getting on the leads of a houſe which joined 
the Seſſions-houſe, and deſcending from thence, 
by a ladder, into the fireet, where he took his 
horſes that were held in readineſs for him, and 
effected his eſcape, by a haſty flight to Tur- 
logh. The moſt ungovernable rage ſucceeded 
to ſurprize and diſappointment in the father's 
breaſt, | Every epithet, that could render his 
ſon contemptible and odious in the eyes of the 
Grand Jury, was liberally beſtowed on the fu- 
gitive. Search your pockets, gentlemen, 
. ** (would he cry to them) examine your ſnuff- 
boxes! Try the ſleeves of your coats! My 
„ ſon has ſerved ſeven years as a merry-andrew 
to a mountebank Doctor in Paris; he could 
hide himſelf in your pocket-books. The 
e ſmalleſt compaſs would contain him.“ The 
entlemen laugbed; they could not avoid it. 
Whilſt this unfortunate old man overturned 
the ſeats, and threw every thing in the room 
into confuſion, in a vain ſearch for a man, who 
Was already beyond his reach. ' Thus was 
George Fitzgerald, once poſſeſſed of a very 


E ample fortune, the eſteem of his country, the 


love of a very reſpectable wife, and conſidera- 
bleconſequencein his county, by his own miſcon- 
duct, reduced to the narroweſt ſtraits for common 
neceſlaries, became the laughing: ſtock of his 
country, was deſpiſed by his wife, and diſqualified 
from cutting any figure, or bearing any weight 
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in that county, where he once could place his 


whore, an outcaſt from a common brothel, at 
the right hand of a Judge of Aſſize, the repre- 


ſentative of the majeſty of Ireland. Thus was * 


he reduced, by his extravagance and injuſtice, 


to the neceſſity of making his own ſon an ob- 
ject of ridicule, in hopes that he might thereby 


hide the humiliating means, by which he had 


reduced himſelf to ſo diſtreſſing a ſituation. - It 
was this extravagance, that tore from his arms 


a wife, who would have gained him honour. and 
reſpect; and forced him, in his old age, to 
take up with a proſtitute, who had neither 
youth, beauty, wit, nor other accompliſhments 

which might excuſe his attachment. 


5 art after this, the foundation of that en- 
mity, which proved fatal to both, was laid be- 
tween George Robert Fitzgerald and Patrick 
Randle M*Donnel. The reader will not, we 


hope, think it impertinent to give ſome: ac- 


count of this latter gentleman, as his diſputes, 
with Mr. Fitzgerald and the Miſs Dillons, muſt 
give every man a curioſity to become acquaint- 


ed with his character. It is a taſk exceedingly | 


delicate; as the opinions of people are ſo much 
divided concerning him; ſome conſidering him 
as tainted with the moſt deteſtable vices, whilſt 


others, perhaps with equal injuſtice, look upon 


him as a pattern worthy of the imitation of the 
moſt virtuous, We ſhall, however, endeavour 


to diveſt ourſelves of every prejudice againſt 


him, as well as of every partiality in his favour, 
and repreſent him ſuch as he really appeared to 


us, not ſo ſancimonious as he is painted by the 
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one, nor ſo infamouſly wicked as the others 
would perſuade us to think him. Let the life 
of a man contain ever ſo great a variety of in- 
tereſting and entertaining incidents, his infamy 
is moſt commonly ſo ſimilar to that of ordinary 
children, that unleſs we ſhould repeat ſome ex- 
preſſions that eſcaped him, which, to the pa- 
rents, might ſeem indications of future genius, 
we could fay nothing of them, which muſt not 
prove exceedingly ſteril and tireſome to the ge- 
nerality of readers: but this is, by no means, 
the caſe with him, whoſe maturer: years and 
.cruel-death, have engaged us in the preſent un- 
dertaking. For, although the life of George 
Robert Fitzgerald contains a ſingular variety of 
events, yet it is more than probable we would 
never have troubled ourſelves. with writing it, 
had not the murder of Mr. M*Donnel rendered. 
him ſo conſpicuous, as to engage univerſal at- 
tention and eurioſity; and as the remaining part 
of his life has been pretty much taken up with 
his unfortunate animoſity to that gentleman, 
we have ventured here to give a few ſketches . 
of Mr. M*Donnel's conduct. His younger days 
were marked with a peculiar ſtamp of wretch- 
edneſs, and had not the lenient hand of com- 
paſſion ſupported him in this hour of early op- 
preſſion, he muſt have periſned before he could 
feel his ſituation. Happy, had he by a timely 
death, prevented crimes, at which human na- 
ture ſhudders. Mr. Alexander M Donnel, 
his father, enjoyed a very handſome pater- 
nal eſtate, which, by ſettlement, was to 
deſeend to his eldeſt ſon, Patrick Randle 
M' Donnel. This was a bar to his indulging 
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his natural taſte for every expenſive amuſement, 
as he could not raiſe money ſufficient on ſo pre- 
carious a ſecurity, and as no tie, that could op- 
poſe the gratification of his paſſions, was, in 
his opinion, binding, he looked on the birth of 
this boy as the greateſt misfortune that could be- 
fal him. He had a brother, who, being bred 

to the law, and having, in the courſe of a ſuc- 
ceſsful practice of many years, realized an eſtate 
of about three hundred and fifty pounds a year, 
at his death, he made a will, by which he be- 
queathed the eſtate to his nephew, P. R. 
 M*Donnel. This was an additional incitement 


io his father's averſion. He was, by theſe 


means, rendered independent of him, and 
could, with-impunity, bluſh, in future, for the 
vices of his father. A motive ſtrong enough 
with ſome parents, for not only hating their chil- 
dren; but for caſting them off entirely. So it 
was with Mr. Alexander M*Donnel. But he 
had a farther inducement for his cruelty to his 


ſon. This eſtate, bequeathed by his brother, : 


as mentioned aboye, would be a temporary. 
ſupply to his extravagance , and give him time 
to conſider of ſome method, by which he could 
hurt his ſon and indulge himſelf, by alienating 
ſo much of the hereditary eſtate, as he could 
procure purchaſers for. But leſt the ſon ſhould, 
at any time, be able to detect thoſe fraudulent 
practices, he determined to prevent his ever 
attaining to any education, 'which might 'open 
his eyes. He was not black enough to make any 
direct attempt upon his life ; but being, him- 
ſelf, ignorant of thoſe delicate feelings that dig- 
nify human nature, he could not conceive that 
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another ſhould be poſſeſſed of diſintereſted ge- 
nereſity ſufficient to excite him to do that for 
his child, which he was barbarous enough him- 
ſelf to refuſe him. He was, however, egregi- 
ouſly miſtaken ; for having, when Patrick 
Randle M*Donnel was but ſeven years of age, 
taken occaſion, from ſome little fault he com- 
mitted, to baniſh him from his preſence and 
houſe, he repreſented to his friends, that he 
was of a moſt maliciqus, wicked, and incorrigi- 
ble diſpoſition; hoping, by ſuch a- character, 
to deter any of them from giving him enter- 
tainment, or, what he dreaded more, educa- 
tion. Providence, which reſerved the child for 
greater purpoſes, fruſtrated the deſign formed 
againſt him, The boy, thus rejected, and cri- 
minated by his father, is taken up by his ma- 
ternal uncle, Mr. Patrick Fitzgerald, of Caſ- 
tlebar ; a gentleman equally remarkable in that 
country for hoſpitality, good- humour, and a hu- 
mane diſpoſition. From him he received the 
tendexeſt marks of affeclion; at his expence he 
got a very liberal education; he watched over 
his opening genius with affectionate attention, 
and reſolved to fit him for ſuch employment as 
would be beſt adapted to his temper and ta- 
lents. By his own precepts and example, he 
_ endeavoured early to inſti] into his mind a love 
ef independence, and the ſeveral other virtues 
that ſhone conſpicuous in himſelf. His paing 
were not thrown away: young M*Donnel im- 
bibed, with avidity, the leſions of his uncle, 
and did- honour to. his teachers, by-the rapid 
_ progreſs he made in the ſciences ; they under- 
took to inſtruct him in. At the age of ſixteen, 
. 8 having 
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having attained a ſufficient knowledge of ſchool 
learning, his generous uncle, having conſulted 
his inclination, and finding his bias to be to- 
wards the ſtudy of the law, he bound him ap- 
prentice to an attorney, paying a handſome fine 
with him, beſides a proper allowance for pocx- 
et- money. This generous man would have 
placed him in a higher ſphere, by ſending him 
to the Temple, (though himſelf, incumbered 
with a ſon, the moſt amiable of youthe, and a 
daughter, a very lovely girl) to qualify him for 
the bar, had not an impediment in his ſpeech 
rendered all probability of his ſhining in that 
vocation impracticable. The uncle, whoſe in- 
tegrity was not to be warped, had probably ano- 
ther motive beſides the youth's diſpoſition, for 
making him well'acquainted with the forms of 
the law. Whilſt he thus laboured to qualify 
young M*Donnel for the ſphere of life which 
| his birth entitled him to, the father was at equal 
| pains in robbing him of the poſlibility of inhe- 
riting, after himſelf, the eſtates which he was 
born to. The firſt ſtep towards this great de- 
ſign, was the ſuppreſſion of the will made by 
his brother in favour of his ſon, and ſhortly after 
he ſold the eſtate to a Mr. L Had Coun- 
ſellor M Donnel known his brother's real diſpo- 
ſition, it is more than probable that he would 
have choſen ſome other perſon as truſtee on that 
' occaſion, Mr, Fitzgerald was better acquainted 
with him, and therefore watched his movements 
with a jealous eye. He knew that ſuch a will 
had been made, and could ſcarcely conceive on . 
what ground his brother-in-law could ſell, or 
Mr. L-— buy an —_ to which the one had 
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no better title than the other, He took every 
poſſible method of informing himſelf of every 


circumſtance that could tend one day to the 
elucidation of his nephew's title to the eſtate, 


and had the good fortune of making ſome diſ- 


coveries, which he had the prudence to conceal 
from the young man, leſt, elated with the pro- 
| ſpect of future opulence, he ſhould neglect his 
buſineſs, or depreſſed by the knowledge of the 
difficulties that might attend the recovery of 
it, he ſhould renounce it, rather than encounter 
them. To Mr. Fitzgerald it ſeemed ſomewhat 
paradoxical, that a man, who pretended to 
common ſenſe, ſhould be ſo hurried away by 
his unruly paſſions, as voluntarily to diveſt him- 
| ſelf of the means of future happineſs, and re- 

duce himſelf to the miſerable ſtate of a depen- 
dent; with nothing left but the gloſſy exterior 
of politeneſs, and devoid of every, mental 
qualification, that can render reflection pleaſing, 


and rob want of its gloom. Young M*Donnel . 


made a rapid progreſs in his profeſſion, and at 
length, having ended the term of his appren- 
ticeſhip to. the ſatisfaction of his maſter, he 
practiſed on his own account, Yet Mr. Fitz- 
gerald thought it too ſoon to communicate to 
him his pretenſions to the eſtate left him by his 
uncle M Donnel, until he had proved himſelf 
worthy of it by a ſucceſsful practice in his pro- 
feſſion. At length, having experienced his pro- 
ficiency, he thought it proper to make known 
to him all ſuch particulars as related to his title, 
and ſtated to him ſuch difficulties as occurred to 
him, in the proſecution of his right: they 
were many, and ſoine of them ſeemingly 580 
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ſurmountable. It required a ſpirit ſuch as P. R. 
M Donnel's to encounter the oppoſition he (aw 
he ſhould meet with; but this oppoſition only 


| ſpurred him on to greater exertions, He was 


piqued, and ſeemed as deſirous of leaving an 
example of juſtice, by which others might be 
deterred from ſuch mal-practices, as to eſtabliſh 
his own right. One obſtacle he muſt get over, 
before he can proceed at all. His uncle's will 
he could find no trace of, and that was the 
foundation on which he muſt build his ſuit 
without it, his proceedings muſt prove nugatory. 
He examines the records in Dublin, but can 
there diſcover no light, no clue, by which he 
can extricate himſelf from this labyrinth; at 
the ſame time that his ſoul is doubly. grated, at 
ſeeing his property in the hands of another, on 
a falſe title; whilſt he has nothing to depend 
upon but his practice; nor would he have had 
that ſame, had not Providence ſuſcitated to 
him a generous protector, in the perſon of his 
uncle Fitzgerald. The ſame Providence ſeems 
to have favoured him on this occaſion, for when 
leaſt he expected it, he received an anonymous 
letter, acquainting him, that if he could get at 
the black box that was depoſited at the houſe 
of Mr. L— above-mentioned, he would 
find ſome papers in it, that were of the utmoſt 
conſequence to him. This friendly hint was 
cloſed by an earneſt requeſt, that he would burn 
the letter as ſoon as he had read it. The letter 
contained ſo exact a deſcription of the black 
box, that he could not poſſibly miſtake it. But 
he was at a loſs how he ſhould introduce himſelf 
into the houſe of Mr, L—. Here his father 
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often reſided ; here he conſidered that theſe pa- 
pers, through which alone his fraud could be 
detected and diſappointed, would be ſafer, and 
more out of the power of his ſon, than any 
where elſe. Something muſt be done; ſome 
plan muſt be ſtruck out, by which Mr. P. R. 
M*Donnel may get thoſe papers into his hands. 

Long he taxed his invention to no purpoſe: 
many ſchemes he formed, but in all, upon ex- 
amination, he diſcovered ſome unſurmountable 

_ obſtacle. At length, he found that he muſt uſe 
diſſimulation; and yet he had to do with a man, 
who feared him above all others. His diffi- 
dence rendered him fo cautious, that for a long 
time he would enter into no negociation what- 
ſoever with his ſon; leſt ſome expreſſion ſhould 
| eſcape him, that the other would lay hold of. | 
Nor was his jealouſy of Mr. Patrick Fitzgerald 
inferior to that he entertained of Patrick Randle 
M*Donnel. He had long ſince dropped all 
connexion with that gentleman, he reſented his 
nerous benevolence to his ſon, and could not 
e der his happineſs, in poſſeſſing, in a 
ſupreme degree, what he had himſelf long 
ſince loſt, the eſteem and good- will of all ranks 
in the neighbourhood. Patrick Randle M Don- 
nel was under the neceſſity of hiding his impa- 
tience under a maſk of indifference; but pro- 
| feſſed that he had a great reluctance in entering 
into a ſuit, which muſt neceſſarily redound io 
his father's diſhonour, and that he would be 
much better pleaſed to ſacrifice a good deal 0 | 
That to which he was well entitled, and which 
he knew he ſhould in the end recover, than have 
een nenen 
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moſt frequented place in the whole kingdom, 


a place where, at every term, there are per- 


| ſons from every county in Ireland, who muſt 


hear, take notice of, and transfer to their ſeveral 
neighbourhoods a tranſaction, which, he was. 


- ſorry to ſay, bore upon the face of it the inde- 
lible ſtamp of the moſt profound iniquity. 
This mixture of flattery and menaces proved 


ſucceſsful in the end. Mr, Alexander M*Don- 


nel conſented to an interview, and thinking 
himſelf as cunning as any man, after ſome 


_ converſation, he propoſed to adjourn the dif- 
cuſſion of the affair to the houſe of Mr. L—;, 
and told his ſon, that as he was well ſkilled in 


the law, it would be proper that he ſhould talk 


over thoſe matters, where the preſence of Mr. 
| E 


would render them equal. Though 
this was the object of Patrick Randle M*Donnel's 


moſt ſanguine wiſhes at that time, he affected 
an apprehenſion of Mr. L——'s fuperior abili- 
ties, Wen, that he foreſaw a very conſi- 
derable loſs to 


| imſelf, by Mr. L—'s know- 
ledge ; by his conduct, he made his father 


more and more eager for bringing the confer- 


_ ences thither, At length, the ſon condefcend- 
ed, with ſeeming diffidence and reluctance, 


and conducted himſelf with ſuch an appearance 


of ſincerity, that he lulled his Argus aſleep, 


and after a conſiderable time loft in fruitleſs 


_ _ converſations, which he purpoſely ſpun into 


length, he found, and ſeized the opportunity 


col their abſence, and broke open the black box, 


Mp 


Prived of for ſo long a time. It is eaſy to ima- 


he took out of it all ſuch papers as could tend 
to his recovering the eſtate he was unjuſtly de- 
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gine that he aid not wait for the return of thoſe 
whom he now dreaded to ice, but inſtantly took 
horſe, and without conſidering the poor beaſt's 
_ wrongs, he drove him as hard as poſſible, until 
he (RR. himſelf out of danger, often louk- 
ing back with ardent eye and beating heart, to 
guard againſt ſurprize. He arrived at Caſtlebar, 
: | Covered with ſweat and dirt, and joy fully com- 
| municated his ſucceſs to his uncle F itzgerald, 
who cong ratulated him on his happy proſpect; 
Pur eee him againſt the ſteps, which he, 
who well knew the diſpoſition of the father, 
foreſaw would be taken to puniſh his theft (as 
it would be interpreted) and render his moſt 
ſanguine hopes abortive. But Mr. F itzgerald 
was not ſo well acquainted with the uprightneſs 
of the Judges, who then filled the — . of 
our Courts of Juſtice, as young M Donnel was; 
who moreover placed a great deal of confidence 
in his own innocence, and the now indiſputable 
juſtice of his cauſe. Nor was Mr. Fitzgerald 
deceived in his prognoſtic, for the father, on 
his return to Mr. L-—'s, finding the box 
broke open, fell into the moſt extravagant rage, 
railed at the pretended villainy of his ſon, and 
poſting off to Dublin, lodged the moſt virulent 
information before the King's-bench, that "5," - 
was conceived by the moſt inveterate malice +/ 
againſt the object of moſt deadly hate, A 
Warrant is iſſued in conſequence of the infor- 
mation, and this unfortunate young man, on 
his arrival! in Dublin to proſecute his pretenſions 
to his uncle's inheritance, is ſeized in the ſtreet, 
and dragged. like an ignominious culprit to the. 
common 2 goal, there 10 wait until the next Za 
nera 
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neral goal delivery, then to abide his trial, for 
burglariouſly breaking open a box, the property 
of Alexander M*Donnel, his father, and felon 
niouſly, wickedly, and maliciouſly taking 
therefrom, and thereout, ſeveral papers of very 
conſiderable value, beſides cloaths and money 
to a large amount. i 
Such a ſcene was never exhibited before, in 
any country that we could hear or read of, even 
in the ages of barbariſm, as was now expoſed 
to the eyes of the public. A father, far from 
palliating the faults of his offspring, becomes 
himſelf the virulent proſecutor, and anticipates 
the delight of bringing his ſon to an untimely 
and ignominious death. Anxious expectation 
of the iſſue of ſo unnatural a trial fills every 
breaſt, Thouſands crowd about the courts, to 
have the earlieſt intelligence of what ſhall be 
the fate of a man, whom every body pities, 
though few can believe him innocent. He is 
brought to the har, he is arraigned, and pleads. 
not guilty to ſo much of the indictment, as he 
Was really innocent of. He produces the papers 
he had taken, and explains the neceſſity of get- 
ting them into his hands. The Judges, the 
Jury, the numbers, whom curioſity brought 
thither, are (notwithſtanding the poſitive evi- 
dence given by the father of a robbery com- 
_ mitted) convinced of his innocence, and ac- 
knowledge the juſtice of his conduct. An 
univerſal hiſs of diſapprobation, . contempt, 
and horror purſues the father through the ſtreets: | 
he is pointed at by all, and returns to the coun- 
try, more mortified at his diſappointment of 
5 oy e 
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expected revenge, than at the marks of deteſta- 
tion ſo liberally beſtowed upon him by all 
ranks and conditions, „„ 


Patrick Randle M*Donnel, being thus ac- 
 quitted with honour of the charge brought 
_—_ him, loſt no time in aſſerting his right. 
e applied to the Lord Chancellor, whoſe up- 
right conduct, whilſt in that office, have gained 


him the eſteem of all; and ſoon brought the 


| Cauſe to a hearing. The defence, on the 


ſide of the purchaſer, was conducted with 


all the . perſeverance and addreſs that it 
would poſſibly admit of. Not a quibble. 
(land I am ſorry our language is ſo deficient, as 
to admit of quibbles) was omitted, that could 
tend to miſguide the Judges, confirm the ſale, 
or fruſtrate the lawful proprietor of his right; 
and when the defendant ſaw, that the Judges 
were upright, that the ſale was fraudulent, and 
mat P. R. M' Donnel's title was indefeaſi- 
ble, he ſtudied, by every art of ꝓrocraſtination, 
to protract the deciſion, in vain hope, that ſome 
extraordinary event would come to paſs, which 
would veſt in himſelf an eſtate, that he had ob- 
tained for much leſs than half the real value. 
But where a man, of ſentiments ſo noble as the.. 
Chancellor of Ireland, holds the ballance, vile 
fraud, with all her train, muſt yield to glaring 
truth, and hide her guilty head. Such was the 
_ caſe in this 110mentous cauſe. Right took 
place at laſt, and Mr. M*Donnel, the fon, ob- 
tained a full and deciſive victory. Happy at 
his ſucceſs, he flew to the country, poſſeſſed 
himſelf of Tourmore, and at an elegant enter- 


9} 
tainment, given by him to a numerous ac- 
quaintance, he changed the name of it, and 
called it Chancery-Hall. And here we muſt 
beg leave to make a few remarks on the entire of 


the conduct of Mr. Alexander M Donnel, with 
reſpect to his ſon. If a child, in the earlier 


part of life, ſhould ſhew ſo vicious a diſpoſition, 


as to render it neceſſary for a parent, (not to 


diveſt himſelf of thoſe feelings implanted in all 


living creatures for their offspring, by the boun- 
teous hand of nature, or rather by the benevo- 


lent inſpiration of the great creator but) to veil 


his affection under the appearance of ſeverity; 
there are degrees and modes of puniſhment, au- 
thorized by the laws of God and man, which in- 
flicted with moderation, at proper intervals, 
will not only prevent the growth of evil quali- 
ties, but when age has matured reaſon, will ex- 
tort from the child that grateful tenderneſs, 
that obligatory reſpect, which a due diſcharge 
_ of the relative duties of parents will imprint on 
the minds of children, who, by this timely and 
moderate application of chaſtiſement, are 
made ſenſible of the prevention of misfortunes, 
which mult reſult from inherent and uncorrected 
vice. But although this timely and moderate 
exerciſe of parental authority has received the 
ſanction of human and divine laws, no man will 
dare to maintain, that the abuſe of it can meet 
the approbation of either. Too much ſeverity 
to a child indicates a depravity of heart, which 
if not reſtrained by fear of too powerful a re- 
ſiſtance, would extend to the other branches 
of the community; and all ranks would arm their 
minds with diffidence and deteſtation of the ty- 
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rant, who, forgetful of the ties of nature, ex- 
tends his cruelty to the fruit of his own loins, 
| Hitherto we have ſpoken only of that kind of 
puniſhment, which is corporally inflicted on a 
perſon, not yet endowed with that degree of 
reaſon, which qualifies us to judge between 
good and evil. But what excuſe can be ad- 

duced, to palliate the barbarity of that parent, 
Who can wantonly, or for motives ſtill more 
criminal than ſimple wantonneſs, or barbarity | 
of diſpoſition, not content with inflicting the 
moſt excruciating corporal puniſhment, will 
drive a child, at the tender and almoſt helpleſs 
age of ſeven years, to ſeek for that. protection, 
which the inhuman author of his being refuſes 
him, among ſtrangers and aliens? What idea 
muſt the feeling mind entertain of ſuch a bar- 
barian ? Yet this is mercy, if compared to the 
more than ſavage ferocity of the monſter, who | 
delights his heart with the certain hope of glut- 
ting his inhumanity with the blood of his own 
ſon ; not as a generous aſſaſſin, who contents 
himſelf with the life of his victim, but ſimilar 
to the treacherous, tyrant Cat; ſtudies un- 
heard-of torments, to add to the loſs of life. 
Infamy and publicity are ſcarcely ſufficient to 
gratify his helliſh malice. Invention is put to 

the rack to aggravate, if poſſible, the already 
too, too inhuman perſecution; and to crown 
the ſcene, a curſe, the curſe of an uninjured father 
is entailed on the unoffending ſon, merely be- 
cauſe he would not ſubmit to want and miſery, 
ſooner than aſſert his right to a property, Which 

he had been unjuſtly robbed of, and for which 
he had undergone ſuch unprecedented _ 
1 | ips. 
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ſhips. It can ſcarcely be doubted but that a 


ſuit of ſuch long continuance, and in which he 
Vas ſo nearly concerned, increaſed the know- 
ledge of Patrick Randle M*Dohnel in the prac- 
tical part of his profeſſion. To ſay that he miſ- 


applied his talents would be an affertion, which 


we could not warrant, Certain it is that he 
made himſelf ſome enemies, and thoſe of the 
wealthieſt and moſt powerful men of the county 
of Mayo, whoſe lawleſs exerciſe of tyrannical 
power over their tenants called forth either the}. 
humanity, or the pride of Mr. M*Donnel. He 
_ encouraged the tenants to oppoſe their unmer- 
ciful landlords, and undertook their defence 


withalacrity ; but whether this diſpoſition pro- 


ceeded from perſonal reſentment againſt the 
oppreſſors, or from a generous compaſſion for 
the ſufferers, * muſt remain in uncertainty; as 
ſome will attribute his conduct to the one, 
ſome to the other. Be his motive what it would, 
he found frequent opportunities of exerting his 
| talents and apparent benevolence ; for that 
county abounds with gentlemen, ſome HET 
endowed with ſentiments that add ſplendor and - 


utility to their characters: others who would 


think themſelves diſgraced, ſhould compaſſion, | 
| benevolence, or affability ſhade their fulſome | 
pride, and groundleſs ſelf-ſufficiency. To- 
_ theſe laſt Mr. M*Donnel took delight in giving 

oppoſition ; to the former it was needleſs, as 
their own humanity prevented them from doing 
that, which could rouſe his indignation. That 
he would not crouch to wealth, power, or inte- 
reſt, although thereby he might amplify. his 
lender finances, is too univerſally known: 


that 


| i 3 
that this temper was nouriſhed and buoyed up 
partly by pride, we ſhall not heſitate to aver. 
One Fail , abpve the reſt, was the conſtant 
object of his watchfulneſs. We. are ſorry to 
1 wy he had too often occaſion to interfere in its 
| affairs, as twice a year regularly there were 
complairits made to him (no other attorney 
would undertake ſuch cauſes) of meaſures ſo 
very tyrannical and. oppreſſive, as muſt have 
alarmed the tenantry of the whole country, 
were public ſpicit and the good of the commu- 
nity as prevalent in the breaſts of all as they 
| ſhould be. But whilſt every man conſiders only 
his own advantage, precedents will daily creep 
into all branches, which will, in the end, be 
adopted by all, and monopoly, confuſion, op- 
preſſion, and final anarchy muſt be the conſe- 
quences of this ſelf-intereſted ſupineneſs. A 
certain man of fortune in the county of Mayo, 
whoſe name we think it improper to mention, 
having diſcovered that a man of the name of 
Gibbons held a park, by a leaſe from the land- 
lord's father, of which ſeveral years were yet 
unexpired, and which would add conſiderably 
to the beauty and convenience of his demeſne, 
made a demand of the leaſe, which Gibbons 
agreed to yield, provided he would give him 
a conſideration ſufficiently valuable ; but this 
5 landlord did not think it convenient to com- 
{ply with; he wiſhed to get the park without 
any payment; and as men of wealth\and pow- 
er will readily find wretches ready to devote 
themſelves to the gratification of their paſſions 
and pleaſures, the. landlord. did not long want 
people of this ſtamp, who undertook to "= 
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the unfortunate Gibbons into a compliance; - 


_ Whilſſleeping peaceably, after wholeſome la- 
bour, in the arms of blooming beauty and 
healthful infancy, his cattle are removed 


from his own park into the landlord's demeſne; 


they are pounded of courſe, and ſuch exorbi- 
tant treſpaſs required as amounts nearly to their 


intrinſic value: he releaſes them, however, but 


the ſame villainous practice being repeated, he 
is, at length, under the neceſſity of applying to 


tain, from the laws of his country, a redreſs of 


his grievances. An appeal to the laws of Ire- 


. land, when. conddusberf i ar proper: emenaer 
cannot fail, from the known integrity, of our 


Mr, M*Donnel ; that through him he may ob- 


Judges, of giving the wifhed-for relief, and 


muſt convince the unjuſt oppreſſor, that ſpecu- 
lative projects of tyranny are vague, that honeſt 

poverty will ſooner or later find a protector, and 
that actual injuſtice will, at one time or other, 


certainly meet with that kind of chaſtiſement, 
which makes the evil recoil, with ten-fold vio- 


lence, againſt the breaſt of its prqjector. Such 
was the caſe with Gibbons and his landlord; 
the former being through the ſpirited and un- 
interrupted diligence of Mr. M Donnel, put 


into the peaceable poſſeſſion of his holding, 


with an order for full coſts. 


In ſame landlord, having taken umbrage 
at a trifling omiſſion of ceremony in a Mr. 


Clarke, his tenant, orders his bailiffs, (the 


cheerful obedience of which denomination of 
men, or rather brutes, under the maſk of man- 
hood, to the moſt unjuſt and oppreſſive com- 
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'  tmands of their maſters, is too well known) to 
ſeize upon the houſehold furniture of Mr. 
Clarke. A ſpirited reſiſtance, on his ſide, hav- 
ing provoked the Lord ——, of the ſoil, he 

gets warrants againſt his perſon, and ſends the 
obedjent blood-hounds to execute it. Clarke 
gave bail, and had a ſuperſedeas in his pocket, 
which he produced; yet he is bound with ropes, 
dragged through a public fair, and expoſed to 
every ſpecies of inſult; * With difficulty he ob- 
_ tains his liberty, and ſeeks redreſs from the 
laws of his country, through the {kill and ſpi- 
rit of Mr. M Donnel; and it appearing to the 
Judge, and the moſt reſpectable Jury, that he 
only oppoſed an illegal a, (he having offered 
cattle to the bailiffs to an amount much larger 
_ - thanithe rent due by him) he is honourably ac- 
quitted; whereas the humble inſtruments of his 
landlord's tyranny, being convicted of a'pro- 
ceeding diametrically contrary to the laws, are 
convicted, and would be ſeverely puniſhed, had 
not Mr. Clarke himſelf generouſly interceded 
for them, and obtained a mitigation of the ſen- 
tence, which he ſaw ready to be thundered 
out againſt them. Thus did Mr. M Donnel 
ſucceſsfully oppoſe the uſurpations of the na 
bobs of the county of Mayo : but, although by 
thoſe meaſures he gained himſelf the eſteemand 
attachment of thoſe whom he defended, and 
of their numerous friends, he created to himſelf 

à ſmall number of powerful and inveterate ene- 

mies, who omitted no advantage, by which they 

could hurt his character; his perſon they dared 
not to attack, as his courage gave them lively 
apprehenſions for their own ſafety, - and kept 
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„„ 
them at bay; whilſt he continued the ſame line 
of conduct without deviation, many inſtances 
of which we could here adduce, did not we 
| think the above ſufficient to delineate his cha- 
„ | * 


To follow Mr. M*Donnel through thoſs wiz 


nutiæ, which cannot tend to amuſement or in- 


ſtruction, and are by no means characteriſtic, - 
would be throwing away time to no purpoſe. 


Some circumſtances, however, though ſeem- 
ingly trifling, are in reality uſeful, as, from 


them, we are better able to judge of the diſpo- 
ſition and natural bent of a man's inclinations; - 


Whether he originally diſapproved of duelling, 
is a point of knowledge now impoſſible to be at- 
tained; but that he has fought ſome duels is a 
matter of notoriety. „ Pe 


One inſtance alone of his conduct on ſuch an 


occaſion we ſhall relate, the reſt being either 
_ obſcure, trivial, or attended with circumſtances, 


by which the characters of perſons, now living, 


might be hurt a conduct which we have hi- 


therto endeavoured to keep clear of, and into 


which, if the neceſſity of gratifying our readers 


ſumall force us in the ſequel, we declare it is not 
with an intention of giving offence, . or preju- 


dicing the teputations of ſuch perſons, but 


merely through the impoſſibility of bringing our 


work to a concluſion, in any degree of order or 
perſpicuity, without ſuch quotations. Confi- 


dent that the perſons themſelves, whom we 


muſt thus name, wilt make proper allowances 
for our ſituation, and do us the juſtice of ac- 
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knowledging, that our impartiality will appear : 
in this, that not a word ſhall eſcape us but what 


is ſtrictly true, or ſolidly grounded on truth; 
with the additional ornaments of diction only. 
Mr, M' Donnel's profeſſion rendered his attend- 
ance in Dublin neceſſary during the terms. 
He had a ſtable in Caſtlebar, of which he had 
a leaſe taken before he recovered Chancery- 
Hall, and which was frequently unoccupied: 


he lent it to a friend until he ſhould have occa- 


ſion for it. The occaſion came, and to his ve- 
ry great ſurprize, he was abſolutely refuſed 


poſſeſſion of it. Incenſed at ſo unreaſonable an 


uſurpation of his property, he gave way to an- 
ger, and, in his paſſion, broke open the ſta- 
ble, and, without farther confideration for ſo 


unreaſonable a man, he turned the beaſt adrift, 
that then occupied it. This provoked the 
other gentleman to ſuch a degree, that he ſpoke 


in pretty ſevere terms of Mr. M' Donnel, who 


amply retaliated upon him with ſuch additional 


ſtrictures and reflections as ſtirred him up to ſend. 


him a regular meſſage. Though Mr. M*Don- 


nel well knew that the laws denounce very ſe- 
vere penalties againſt duelling, and although 
we muſt, ourſelves, declare that we confider 
the breach of them exceedingly cenſurable, yet 
we will not heſitate to aver that there are caſes 
in which it becomes abſolutely unavoidable for 


a man to. contravene the laws, and do himſelf 
_ juſtice in offences for which they made no pro- 


viſion. For how can a man of any feeling or 


generoſity bear to hear . himſelf traduced and 


branded wich epithets which the laws will not 
take cognizance of? Or how can he redreſs 
pH LS himſelf, 
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himſelf; unleſs by the method of duelling ? as 
practiſed in all ages. We do not wiſh, howe- 
ver, that it ſhould be imagined that we encou- 


rage a breach of the laws—No : our wiſh is, 


that the Legiſlature would take up the ſubject, 
and ſapply this deficieney by an act, which 
would appoint proportionable degrees of pu- 
niſhment for the ſeveral ſorts of offences which 
a man is liable to receive in the courſe of life. 
Our readers will, we hope, forgive us this ſhort 
digreſſion, as we ſhall now return to our ſub- 
ject. Mr. M Donnel well knew that his refuſ- 
Ing to anſwer the meſſage, would expoſe him 
to inſufferable inſults, not only from the chal- 
lenger, but from every other impertinent cox- 
comb, who would fain eſtabliſh his own repu- 
tation of courage on the known timidity of a 
man branded with the infamous name of cow- 

ard; whereas-theſe-inſolents would not dare to 
expoſe themſelves to chaſtiſement, had /they 
even a doubt of the perſon over whom they 
would exerciſe their tyranny, being poſſeſſed 
of fo much bravery as would retort their brava- 
does by a ſpirited exertion : he, therefore, ap- 
pointed a time and place for the deciſion of this 
diſpute. The friends they choſe, though per- 
ſons of moderation and good ſenſe, ſaw the ne- 
ceſſity of their exchanging ſhots, as, otherwiſe, 
malevolence might take occaſion of ſpreading 
reports, which could not fail of affecting them- 
ſelves ſenſibly, as well as their principals ; but 
as ſoon as each had diſcharged a piſtol, they in- 

terfered, and effected a reconciliation, which 
cemented the friendſhip that had before ſub- 
liſted between thoſe gentlemen, and continued 
VVV uninter- 


<6) 


- uninterrupted during the life of Mr. M Don- 
| nel; nor did it ceaſe even after his death, as the 
DE 'gentleman gave irrefragable proofs of his at- 

tachment to the deceaſed, in the moſt indefa- 
tigable exertions to bring to puniſhment the au- 
thors of that horrid murder, and in lively ef- 
forts to revenge his friend's death on the inſti- 
gator of it. „%% ql 
We have already given our reaſons for not 
entering into a detail of the other duels Mr. 
M*Donnel was concerned in; and ſhall now 
proceed to repreſent the moſt intereſting period 
of his life, except that which brought about his 
fatal cataſtrophe—a period big with events, 
the pernicious conſequences of which required 
all tis ſkill and moſt vigorous exertions, as, 
without them, his reputation, which ſhould be 
as dear to a man as his life, and dearer much 
khan fortune, was at ſtake. To give a juſt idea 
of Mr. M*Donnel's ſituation in this critical bu- 
ſineſs, and to enable every man to judge for 
himſelf on the occaſion, independently of the 
various reports ſpread. by the friends of either 
party, we ſhall trace his tranſactions with the 
Mis Dillons from their ſource. For many 
years. theſe ladies had ſtruggled with adverſity, 
and with difficulty, through the interference 
and aſſiſtance of Mr. Pallas, recovered ſome 
parts of an eſtate of very conſiderable yearly va- 
1ve, in the county of Mayo. Some reaſons, to 
| them beſt known, made Mr. Pallas withdraw. 
his counſels, and obſtacles upon obſtacles de- 
layed their recovering the largeſt and moſt va- 

 luable part of the eſtate; there even was — 5 
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cauſe to fear that unleſs ſome perſon of ſpirit 


would undertake the affair, this moſt eſſential 
victory would remain uncompleted. For ſome 
time they could not find the man who would run 
the riſk of purſuing the ſuit in the uncertainty 


of ever being paid, for the parts they were alrea- 


dy in poſſeſhon of, would ſcarcely pay the debts _ 
they had contracted. Having heard of Mr, 


M' Donnel, they wg re to him, and 
he readily took upon him 


elf the conduc of that 
hitherto intricate buſineſs. That the ladies 
made him promiſes of generous gratitude, and 
reward will, I think, ſcarcely admit of a doubt. 
His aſſiduity and exertions were ſuch, that, in 


a ſhort time, he obtained an order of Court for 
putting the Miſs Dillons into poſſeſſion of feve- 


ral denominations of land ſpecified therein, and 
directed to the Sheriff of the county of Mayo. 
The Miſs Dillons having never reſided in that 
country, were but little known there; whereas 
their opponent, by ſpending a gee deal of 


time among the people, by his affability and 
ſome other concurrent circumſtances, was poſ- 
 ſefſedof almoſt univerſal good-will among all 
_ ranks. Mr. M' Donnel diſcovered that this 


man had written letters to ſome of his partizans, 
praying oppoſition on the part of them and their 
adherents to the poſſeſſion; he ſaw the neceſſity 


of expedition and vigour. He flew to the coun- 


ty of Mayo, and having called the ſheriff along 


with him, they came unexpectedly on the lands 


before their intended opponents were prepared 
for them. But though they met no open or 


violent oppoſition, a circumſtance happened in 


the courſe of this poſſeſſion, which was made 
oe — — 


in); 
the pretext for accuſing the two gentlemen of 
_ cruelty and inhumanity. In the ancient manſion- 
houſe of Feamore, once the ſeat of hoſpitality, 
| peace, and plenty, but now little better than 
a ſhepherd's cabbin, dwelled, at that time, a 
Woman of very honourable deſcent, but re- 
duced by * tune, or miſconduct not her 
own, to very narrow circumſtances, ſtretched 
on the bed of ſickneſs and old age, and ſcantily 
provided with the very neceſſaries of life. Had 
Mr. M*Donnel and the ſheriff left her undiſ- 
turbed, it might be. cauſe of future litigation. 
They would then have failed of fulfilling the- 
object they had in view, which was totally fo-. 
reign from their deſign ; certainly neither was 
inclined to prejudice the ſick woman; they, 
1 therefore, with their own hands, aſſiſted in con- 

_ * veying her out of the houſe, and offered, but 
to no purpoſe, a conſiderable reward for a con- 
- veyance, to leave her ſafe in a neighbouring 

| Houle : this circumſtance: was made uſe of as a 
handle to hurt the characters of Mr. M*Donnel 
and the Sheriff; neither of whom, I am ſure, 

| Wiſhed to be guilty of a wanton or nneceſlary 
act of cruelty, and nothing but the impoſſibility 
of doing their duty without removing the gen- 
tlewoman, could have forced them to moleſt 
her at that time, and in ſuch a ſituation. The 
1 he, malice immediately filled the trumpet 
o 
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| ame with an envenomed blaſt ; yet none 
but thoſe who would not be at the pains of re- 
flecting, or who rejoiced at ſo good an oppor- 
tunity of blackening a character, gave credit 
| to the report. And who can undeceive thoſe 
Va delight in ſcandal, or take pleaſure in ſee- 
=  - „ . ing 


en) 

ing things through the lying mirror of miſre- 
preſentation, without taking pains, to examine 
the faithful glaſs of often grating truth? The 
Miſs Dillons did not conſider the matter in an 
unfavourable light: they came to the country, 
were received as the lawful proprietors: of the, 


_ eſtate, poſſeſſed it entire, diſplaced ſome of the 
_ tenants, for reaſons unneceſſary to be repeated, ; 
and ſettled the entire on a footing, which they : 
thought was the moſt ſecure to them; ſent for 
Mr. M Donnel, and in the enthuſiaſm of gra- 
titude, paſſed him a bond for ſix hundred jy © 
pounds, and made him a leaſe of part Lads! | | 
eſtate, as an additional remuneration for his ex- 
ertions in their favour. For two years he made 


no application for rent out of the farms granted 


perſon of birth and education, demanded 


in leaſe to him; hence ſome perſons imagined, 
and poſſibly with equal juſtice, that the leaſes 
made to him were but a truſt for the purpoſe 
of ſecuring to the one ſiſter a ſpecies, of ſettle- 
ment from the other; but whether this was 
really the caſe, or whether his forbearance pro- 
ceeded from real diſintereſtedneſs, we muſt 
Kill leave to conjecture, as it is now. impoſlible 
to come at the truth. However, at the 
end of two years, being in the neighbour- 
hood of the farms, he was accoſted by John 
Treſton, as he calls himſelf, but his real 
name is Truſtnane, who in a tone which 
would have given offence, if made uſe of by a 


where he was going? Mr. M*Donnel making 
allowance for ignorance and impertinence, re- 
plied, that he was going to receive his profit 
rents out of Lavallyroe. He was — 

| aſked 


A 


aſked by Truſtnane by what right he claimed 
-thoſe rents, and was anſwered, by virtue of a 
leaſe perfected to him by. Miſs Eliza Mary Dil 
Jon. To this was ſubjoined by Truftnane, 
that if Mr. M Donnel had ſuch a leaſe, it muſt 
be a forgery. Whether John was made ac- 
quaintẽd with this tranſaction by the Miſs Dil- 
lons, or no, is a matter of doubt. Mr. 
M Donnel was ſurprized, and certainly muſt 
have been irritated by ſuch an aſſertion; but he 
did not think, that puniſhing the inſolent o- 
fender, was the proper method of obtaining a 
ſatisfactory reparation of the injury. He did 
not doubt but that the Miſs Dillons would vin- 
dicate him on the occaſion. He accordingly 
brought another gentleman with him, and pro- 
ceeded to the houſe of thoſe ladies, confident 
that they would, without heſitation, acknow- 
ledge their having given him thoſe leaſes ; but 
he was diſappointed, for they told him perempto- 
rily, that Truſtnane had ſpoken by their autho- 
rity. But upon his urging them farther, they 
would not poſitively affert that he had commit- 
ted a forgery, expreſſing themſelves in the vague 
words that Truſtnane . by their authority. 
Mr. M Donnel now found himſelf under the 
neceſſity of aſſerting his right to the farms un- 
der the leaſes: but as his knowledge of the law. 
pointed out to him the ſureft means of ſucceſs, 
he thought it would be more prudent and ef- 
ectual <6 him to poſſeſs himſelf of the receipt 
of the rents firſt, by virtue of cuſtodiums 
for the other creditors of the Miſs Dillons, than 
to make a claim immediately in his own name. 
He accordingly went to Dublin, and obtained 
| Cs | a writ 


5 e 
a writ of cuſtodium; and having proceeded to 
Lavallyroe, accompanied by two gentlemen 
and two ſervants: he there explained to the te- 
nants aſſembled, the power he had of receiving 
their rents, for the uſe of the cuſtodees. Denis 
Dunn, ſervant to the Miſs Dillons, was pre- 
ſent, and impertinently interfered to ſuch a de- 
gree, as to provoke Mr, M*Donnel to com» 
mand him away, but in vain: the fellow per- 
| ſiſted not only to remain, but likewiſe to make 
uſe of ſome expreſſions, highly diſreſpectful 
to Mr. M*Donnel, who at that time bore the 
commiſſion of the peace for the county of Mayo. 
His patience being exhauſted, he ordered one 
of his ſervants to take the fellow into cuſtody, 
which was immediately executed, No ſooner 
Was this man made priſoner, than a murmur 
ran through the whole body of the tenantry. 
Stimulated by their attachment to the Miſs 
Dillons, their dread of John Treſton, who was 
agent, driver, receiver, and confident, or their 
own wickedneſs, they reſolved to reſcue the 
ſervant; Mr. M*Donnel ſaw, but derided the 
approaching ſtorm, Not ſo did the two gen- 
tlemen who were with him; they knew the 
riotous diſpoſition of thoſe fellows, and had 
prevailed with him to bring piſtols with him, 
and now to eſcape if poſſible. He placed his 
_- Priſoner behind one of the ſervants, and at full 
gallop got out of reach of his purſuers, who 
followed him with all the haſte poſſible, armed 
with ſticks, pitchforks, ruſty bayonets, and _ 


: ſuch other weapons; even. their women filled | | 


their aprons with ſtones, and joined in the 
chaſe. One man, in particular, inſtigated by 
„ EEE 
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the Devil, with threats of immediate deſtruo- 
tion, forced a traveller who paſſed at the time, 
to quit his beaſt, and reſign him to him. He 
EO. or pen him, drove him at full ſpeed, and 
baving come near Mr. M*Donnel, alight, pre- 
ſented a loaded muſket at him, and three times 
miſſed fire at the ſmall diſtance of about: thirty 
yards. This was a moſt fortunate eſcape, and 
enabled Mr. M Donnel to get to Caſtlebar, 
where he ſuffered the priſoner to be bailed to 
the next aſſizes. This ſtep, he took rather in 
terrorem, than from any other motive. What 
an influence muſt the dread of, or attachment 
to a landlord, have over the minds of a tenan- 
try, when they can be thus induced to attempt 


| nN the life of a gentleman and a magiſtrate, for a 


ſimple act of juſtice, in puniſhing the inſolence 
of a ſervant; or rather how remiſs muſt the 
magiſtracy be, that will not exert themſelves 
in putting the laws in execution, by which ſuch 
acts of violence would be prevented, and a 
terror ſtruck into ſuch lawleſs deſperadoes ?— 
Whether impelled by compaſſion for thoſe de- 
luded wretches, or by political views, Mr. 
M<Donnel_ did not proſecute his reſentment 
againſt them to any degree that might preju- 
dice them, or hinder their attention to their 
occupations ; he left them unmoleſted in poſ- 
feſſion of their houſes and holdings. He very 
probably feared, that if he ſought legal venge- _ 
ance on them, for the attempt upon his perſon, 
they would to avoid it, neglect their buſineſs, or 
| fy from the country; and that by thoſe means 
the cuſtodees, who had entruſted him with the 
receipt of the rents, might become real ſufferers. 


He 


My 


COT. 
He was informed that the Miſs Dillons open- 
ly declared that he ſhould never receive a 
ſhilling of thoſe rents, on any pretext whatſoe- 
ver, leſt he ſhould by thoſe means be hereafter 
entitled to receive them, by virtue, and in con- 
ſequence of the leaſe he had. eee 


133 


This information rouſed Mr. M Donnel effec- 
tually: he ſaw the neceſſity of exerting himſelf, 
yet he was unwilling to proceed to extremities. 
Had he made application to the courts, from 

which he had received the power of collecting 
thoſe rents, he would have obtained ſpeedy re- 
dreſs; but he did not chuſe to trouble Govern- 
ment or the Judges; nor did he wiſh to expoſe 
the unruly infatuated tenants, to the conſe- 
quences of bringing the regulars amongſt them; 
as he knew, that the turbulency of the ignorant 
multitude, would draw upon themſelves that 
juſt vengeance, which he had endeavoured to 
 ſkreen them from. Let he could not with 
ſafety go among them, to make good his 
claim, without ſuch an armed force as would{ 
prevent their carrying into execution, the ſan- 
8 threats they daily vociferated againſt 
im. LE bd fy ali: V 


He accordingly aſſembled about ſixty of 
the Mayo LEGION, which he then commanded” + 
as Colonel; and having called upon ſeveral 
gentlemen to be the witneſſes of his conduct, 

he advanced, in open day, to Lavallyroe, where 
he took up his quarters. His march through * 
the country, attracted the notice of all ranks; 
and numbers haſtened to the ſpot with the in- 
. 1 8 tention 


tention. of learning the authentic cauſe of ſuch 
an unuſual appearance. Many gentlemen of 


conſequence, were among the ſpectators.— 


Meſſrs. Dillon, of Hazlehill, and Lung, took 


the moſt active part of any. They did not 
yet underſtand the nature of Mr. M*Donnel's 
claim to Lavallyroe. They pitied two ladies, 
whom they conſidered” as unexperienced and 
helpleſs; they wiſhed: to ſerve them, for they 
were of kin to them: they - enquired 
of Mr. M*Donnel- himſelf, the cauſe of his 
coming in ſo hoſtile. a manner: and he ſpoke 
to them in terms, which they looked upon to 
be ſo reaſonable that they inſtantly acknow- 
ledged, that they could fee no cauſe, why the 


ladies ſhould refuſe: to agree to the meaſures 
Which he propoſed. They were as follow ;— — 


He did not at this time intend to urge his own 
right to the profit rents of the farm, He was 
appointed agent to the cuſtodees: he produced 


the order of the Courts, by which he was con- 


ſtituted receiver of thoſe rents. Notwithſtand- 


ing the aſperſion thrown upon his character, by 


the authority of the Miſs Dillons; he yet was 


ſatisfied to wait until he could fully clear him- 
ſelf of that ſcandalous imputation, and would 


rents were lodged in the hands of either of the 
two gentlemen above-mentioned, or of Mr. 
Edmond Taaffe, of Woodfield; or in ſhort, 

of any other honeſt and reſponſible man of the 


ccunty, who would be forth coming to him, to 


the Courts, or to whom they ſhould, upon due 
eLquiry, ap pear to belong. 41 + 


_— 
* 


content himſelf and withdraw, provided the 


Every 


Cottage, the name o 


( . 


Every one preſent approved of Mr. M Don- 
nel's moderation; and the Meſſrs. Dillon, of 
Hazlehill, and Lung, undertook to repreſent 
it in a proper light to the ladies, and to obtain 
their conſent to his propoſal. They went to 
F the place where the Miſs 
Dillons reſided. John Treſton was then abſent. 
They recommended a compliance with Mr. 


M. Bonnel's propoſal, and obtained their ap- 


probation of it. They prepared to return, 
and flattered themſelves that they would be 
able to bring about a perfect reconciliation and 
good underſtanding between Mr. M*Donnel 


and them. But a new, an unaccountable, - 


. incomprehenſible event happened, in conſe- 
quence of John Treſton's arrival; and deſtroyed 
at once the atrial fabric, which the gentlemen 
had already erected. John, made acquainted 
with the converſation that had paſled between 
the Meſſrs. Dillon and the ladies, denies his 
conſent, and the ladies prefer his advice to that 
of men reſpectable, experienced, of found 
judgment, and N if not in their 
favour. He is diſpatched after them with a 
diſavowal of what they had before aſſented to, 
and they come to Mr. M*Donnel, with diſap- 
pointment and diſapprobation ſtrongly de- 
picted in their countenances; and inform him, 
that their negociation had proved ineffectual, 
nor could they now, with any degree of pro- 
priety, require him to deſiſt from the proceed- 
ings, which the law authoriſed him to follow on 
_ the occaſion, e 
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„„ 
We could here indulge ourſelves, in not 
im pertinent reflections; but our tenderneſs for 
the ſex, that lovely part of the creation, on 


whom our greateſt happineſs depends, impoſes 


ſilence upon us, and bids us rather ſpare the 


guilty advifer, than lean on the credulous com- 


pliers with the advice of a man, whoſe only 


aim was to preſerve an influence, which he 


had gained by the meaneſt, but moſt artful 
methods, for the baſeſt, and moſt criminal pur- 


poſes, that of enriching [himſelf at their ex- 
pence; and of keeping them in ignorance of 
his deſigns, left they ſhould ruin his projects by 
a diſcovery of his mal- practices. He was am- 
ply endowed with that low kind of cunning 


and penetration, which enables a man, though 
meanly born, and uneducated, to pry into, 


and profit by the natural or acquired weakneſſes 


of wealthy individuals, and worm themſelves 
into their confidence, always to their prejudice, 
often to their ruin and ſname. He had conſe- 


quently found out the means of rendering him- 


ſelf neceſſary to them, by ſupply ing their wants 
from their own purſes; for ee would buy 


proviſions at his own prices from the tenants 


(he was more their landlord than the Miſs Dil- 


lons, and him alone they feared) and ſell them 


ain to the ladies at a much higher valuation. 


| This fraud they never diſcovered, as John alone 
ſettled with the tenants, and paſſed them re- 


ceipts in their names. Thus did he continue ſuc- 


ceſsfully to prey and impoſe upon thoſe ladies, 


until he had brought them into his debt a full 
thouſand pounds ſterling, for which he conde- 
ſcended to take their joint bond, at ſix pounds 

„ e per 


(9) 


per cent, per annum, beſides a leaſe of a place 
Called ü part of their eſtate, at a 
very moderate rent. Mr. M*Donnel finding 
himſelf under the neceſſity of putting the laws 
in force, was yet unwilling to proceed with ri- 
gour. He temporized ;—he uſed every gentle 
method to bring the tenants to a ſubmiſſion ; 
nor were his wiſhes entirely diſappointed ; ma- 
ny of them, being convinced by his modera- 
tion and undeniable arguments, that he was 


right, were induced to paſs him notes for the 


ſums he was entitled to receive from each of 
them. This mode of payment, though very 
_ objectionable and unſatisfactory, he, to avoid 
diſtreſſing them, condefcended to accept of. 
Io nights he remained amongſt them, lying | - 
in a tent, nor would he accept of the many in- 
vitations he had from the neighbouring gentry, 
leſt, in his abſence, any diſorder or riot ſhould 
happen ; helikewiſe wiſhed to give the tenants 
every poſſible opportunity of ſubmitting, that 
they might have no excuſe to palliate the ſeve- 
rities which their own obſtinacy might compel 
him to exerciſe againſt the refractory. Two 
only ſhewed a reſolution of perſiſting in their 
. contempt of his right, and thoſe two he puniſh _ 
ed with all poſſible ſeverity, as he ordered heir , 
houſes to be pulled down, and their houſhold] ' 
goods to be fold by public cant. As an event 
of conſiderable importance, in the life of Mr. 
M*Donnel, happened in conſequence of this or- 
der for throwing down thoſe two houſes, we 
hall beg leave to be more particular about it, the 


better to throw light upon the perſecution he _ | 


ſuffered for what certainly was done without his 
e VVV 
65 * | 
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command, conſent, or privity. When he had gi- 
ven orders for throwing down the two houſes, 
he called cone of his men to him, and deſired 
him to bring ſome water, and take particular 
care to extinquiſh any fire that might remain 
in the houſes. The man obeyed, and came to 
the houſe with water, where he was met by the 
wife of him to whom it belonged, who under- 

took to fulfil Mr. M*Donnel's intention, the 
man weakly complied with her propoſal, and 
ſhe, inſtead of extinguiſhing the fire, took care 
to heap a large quantity of combuſtibles upon 
it, by which, indeed, ſhe was near ſucceeding 
beyond her expectations, in revenging the pre- 
tended injury done to her; for, at this time, 
there were ſome of Mr. M*Donnel's men on 
the roof ſtriꝑꝑing. the houſe, who were almoſt 
ſuffocated with the ſudden clouds of ſmoke, and 
two or three of them had their cloaths ſcorched 


upon their backs. This accident was made the 


foundation of the moſt inveterate perſecution. 


_ againſt Mr. M*Donnel. It is evident that a 
deſign was formed to take away his life, as by 
' thoſe means alone the report of a forgery could 

de eftabliſhied, when he was no longer capable 
of repelling the calumny. Informations were 
lodged againſt him, and every ftep taken to 


— 


deprive him of thoſe lenient indulgences which 


the equitable laws of the land beſtow on the ac- 


cuſed. Perſons of ample property preſent 
themſelves to become his bail ; but an honour- 
able gentleman, yet at the bar in this kingdom, 
oppoſed the lenity with all the intereſt and elo- 


_ quence he was maſter of, nor did he bluſh to 
declare that if Patrick Randle M Donnel was 


ſet 


OY 

ſet at liberty, or even ſent into confinement to 
Caſtlebar, the two beſt regiments in his Ma- 
jeſty's ſervice, could neither re-take him, nor 
prevent his being refcued from the gaol. A 
worthy lawyer who heard the expreſſion, re- 
marked, that Mr. M Donnel could not be ſo 
bad a man as he was repreſented to the court, 
as it would be impoſſible for a man of ſuch a bad 
Character to gain ſuch univerſal eſteem in the 
county of * and added, that he would 
undertake, with ſix of the worſt men in his 
Majeſty's armies, to keep the noble lawyer and 
all his family for twelve months in the common 


goal of Caſtlebar, as no one man in the county 


| would be at the trouble of reſcuing them. Mr. 
M Donnel was at length admitted to bajl, and 
went to the country to ſtand his trial at the next 
aſſizes. In the interim Treſton took all the 


paiins in his power to enſure ſucceſs to his on 


project of having him found guilty, and ac- 
cordingly ſuborned ſome of the tenants to 
| ſwear that the houſe had been burned by the 
order of Mr. M*Donnel. Some of them, fear- 
ful of John's violent and vindictive temper, 
yielded to his ſolicitations ; others whom ho- 
neſty and religion preſerved in their upright- 
neſs, preferred coffee to ſordid compliance. 
But this was not the only ſtep John had taken 
to compaſs his deſign, in order to deprive Mr. 
M*®Donne! as much as poſſible of the means 
of defence; he had the names of as ma- 
ny as he could poſſibly recollect or diſcover of 
the companions of that gentleman inſerted in 
the ſame or other indictments, that their teſti- 
mony might not rob him of his victim. He 
N „ 7 Was, 
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was, SI diſappointed, for ſome of them 
eſcaped' his diligent ſearch, and gave ſuch clear 
teſtimonies of his innocence, that he was ho- 
nourably acquitted by a moſt reſpectable Jury, 
and threw Treſton into a ſtate of mind impoſſi- 
ble to be deſcribed: but whilſt John was pre- 
paring for the deſtruction of M Donnel, all his 
ſchemes were on the point of being blaſted by 
the interpoſition of a gentleman, whole probity 
and numerous amiable qualities have procured 
the eſteem and veneration of all his acquaint- 
ances. Sir Neil O*Donnel called at Cottage, 
and ſo ſtrongly recommended to the Miſs Dil- 
lons to procure a reconciliation with M*Donnel, 
that conſcious of the importance and diſintereſt- 
edneſs ↄf his advice, they empowered him to 
make overtures, and propoſe a baſis on which a 
future peace could be built. Sir Neil, cheerfully. 
accepted of the commiſſion, and propoſed ſuch 
terms, and in ſo ſoothing and prevalent a man- 
ner, that Mr. M*Donnel conſented to ſet a 

| treaty on foot. The Knight was rejoiced at his 
own ſucceſs, and immediately wrote to the 

Miſs Dillons to ſend him larger powers, and to 
name ſome other perſon or perſons to aſſiſt in 
bringing about what he doubted not but they 
ſincerely wiſhed. John, who was ſeldom ad- 
mitted to the. preſence of the Ladies when per- 
ſons of rank were with them, was made ac- 

quainted with the confidence placed. in Sir Neil 
O Ponnel, of which he loudly diſapproved, 

and threatened immediately to forſake them if 

they did not revoke what they had done, and 
let the proſecution go on, aſſuring them that 


from the A he had taken, they could mw 
al 
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fail of having their moſt ſanguine wiſhes grati- 
fied, by the condemnation of their enemy ei- 
ther to death or baniſnment. John had render- 
ed himſelf of too much conſequence to them 
they were too much in his power, and muſt 
conſequently comply with his commands, 
though we will ſuppoſe they muſt have diſap- 
proved of them, and reſented the arbitrary 
manner in which they were delivered. The 
power given to Sir Neil is therefore recalled. 
When he received this incongruous revocation, 
he verified the beautiful line in VirgiPs Eneid. 


| Obſtupuit ſteteruntque Comæ & vox fau- 
cibus hæſit. by 1 a 


e could ſcarcely believe that the Ladies 


could be capable of ſuch an inconſiſtency, and 


for a while remained in motionleſs and ſpeech- 
leſs amazement, at length, however, con- 
tempt and reſentment took place in his breaſt, 
he did not conceal his ſentiments, and by theſe: 
means confirmed the good opinion which ſome 
already entertained of Mr. M*Donnel ; brought 
the indifferent to wiſh him ſucceſs, and forced 
the partizans of the Miſs Dillons to conceal their 


| partiality, left they ſhould involve themſelves 


in the odium which their unaccountable con- 
duQ drew upon them. Were we inclined: to 
partiality for Mr. M*Donnel, we could here 


indulge ourſelves in reflections on the above 


tranſactions, but we would be ſorry to deprive 


our readers of the pleaſure of drawing ſuch © 
conſequences as to them will ſeem moſt juſt, 


We ſhall only ſay, that the ſimplicity of the | 
| Wie "&'42 naarration, 
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narration, and our carefully avoiding thoſe ſtu- 
died periods and elaborate phraſes by which 
writers generally endeavour to transfer their 
own ſentiments to the minds of their readers, 
will, we flatter ourſelves, convince the world 
that truth alone has guided us in our undertak- 


We will now leave the Mifs Dillons and 
John Treſton to the Jade of the public, 
and bring Patrick Randle M Donnel back to 
that period at which the foundation of that en- 
mity was laid which occaſioned the death of 
five perſons, who, had not the competition be- 
tween George Robert Fitzgerald and him taken 
place, might prove, if not ornamental, at leaſt, 
eic... 5 


Ho a circumſtance fo trivial as this we are 
going to relate ſhould occaſion ſo important an- 
event as was the conſequence of it, is one of 
thoſe arcana which providence, for its own wiſe 
purpoſes, permits, and, at the fame time, con- 
ceals from the weak, but curious remarks of 

man. And that it was the real cauſe of the en- 

mity which Mr. Fitzgerald bore to Mr. 
M' Donnel, will, we think, admit of no doubt, 
as it certainly was the very firſt altercation they 
ever had; and that Mr. Fitzgerald, ſhortly af- 
ter, embraced an opportunity of teſtifying his 
diſpleaſure, and indeed his ſoul muſt have been 
very vindictive, as he transferred his hatred of 

Mr. M*Donnel to every perſon who was either 
allied to him by blood, or united to him by 
the bonds of friendſhip, Lord * 
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whilſt Sir Charles Bingham had been the terror 
of corrupt miniſters, and the bulwark of liber- - 
ty, whe thundered out the moſt manly elo- 
quence in the moſt energetic and ſucceſsful 
ſpeeches, in oppoſition to miniſtryF when their 
meaſures were likely to prove prejudicial to his 
country, and cheerfully united his ſuffrages to 
thoſe of venal partizans, when the deſires of 
the crown were law ful ſcorned now to aſſume 
an authority over a y of brave men, whoſe 
deference for him was ſuch that they would 
have gone as far as unſullied honour would per- 
mit to comply with his wiſnes; and being under 
the neceſſity of reſiding in England for ſome 
time, wrote a polite letter to the corps, acquaint- 
ing them with his ſituation, and recommend - 
ing to them to proceed to the uncontrouled elec- 
tion of another Colonel to ſupply his room. 
They were ſorry for loſing a man on whoſe 
Principles they could depend, but finding the 
inconvenience to him of exerciſing his generous, 
patriotic and voluntarily beſtowed authority 
cover them any longer, they looked round, and 
for a while were at a loſs whom to pitch upon 
to ſupply the place of the nobleman to whom 
they had firſt delegated the power of leading 
them where honour and the defence of their 
country and its laws might call them. George 
Robert Fitzgerald, who had been informed of 
this vacancy, immediately exerted all his pow - 
ers of perſuaſion, an art which he carefully _ 
ſtudied, and was perfectly maſter of, to obtain 
aqa adignity which would add conſiderably to his 


importance in the county. He ſolicited the 


votes and intereſts of the loweſt as well as — 
_ N * 
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of the higheſt amongſt them, and had the art 
of ſucceeding with thoſe of them who, for 
want of a ſufficient independence, hoped 

(and his repeated promiſes ſeemed to confirm 
their hopes) that through his munificence they 
ſhould emerge from that poverty to which they 
could not reconcile their minds. The truly in- 
dependents, whom no motive of that kind could 
influence, knew this candidate too well, and 
had ſeen too many inſtances of his tranſgreſſions 
againſt the laws, to give their conſent that he 

| ſhould become their commander. A perſon of 
2 ſpirit congenial with their own, whom honour _ 
ſhould reſtrain from guilt, and whom true 
courage would inſpire to an undaunted ſupport 
of the laws and liberties of the mother country, 


Was the perſon whom they would: conſider as 


alone worthy of ſo important a truſt. They 
were not long in diſcovering him in the filent 
unambitious retreat, where Mr. Patrick Ran- 


dle M Donnel, contented with the glory of be- 


ing a private in ſo honourable a corps, remain- _ 
ed thoughtleſs of ſo unexpected an elevation. 


The narrow neſs of his fortune, not that of his 


mind, hindered him from aſpiring to this dig- 
nity. He was dragged from his privacy by the 
gentle violence of his numerous friends, and 
unwillingly oppoſed himſelf to the ambitious 
views of his opponent. The day of election 
being come, Mr. Fitzgerald, who expected to 
carry the victory without diſſent, was ſurprized 
and vexed at finding a man, whom he looked 
upon as of no conſideration, ſet up againft him. 
He yet hoped that his own exertions would en- 
ſure him ſucceſs, but diſappointment taking 


| ( 


place, the moſt ungovernable rage ſucceeded, 
and promiſes of exemplary vengeance againſt 
his preſumptuous rival were uttered with pecu- 
liar energy of voice and geſture. All thoſe 
who had voted for Mr. M Donnel, on the oc- 
caſion, became the objects of his reſentment, 
and to give them a proof that it ſnould not 
prove ineffectual, he immediately held forth 
ſuch advantages to thoſe who had declared 
themſelves for him, that many of them deſert- 
ed the Mayo Legion, and enrolled themſelves 
under him in the corps of. Soi-diſant Volun- ) 
teers, which he commanded. Honour they 
could gain none by ſuch a deſertion, profit they 
hoped for, but were, after long, faithful and 
uncreditable ſervices, obliged to diſband and 
ſkulk in hiding places, to avoid the laſh of the 
laws, that they had trampled at his ſolicitati- 
ons, without other reward than their uniform, 
and maintenance whilſt they remained in his 
ſervice, —a ſervice which reflected diſgrace and 
contempt upon them, and which, had they 
been taken, would have brought the heavy 


Cenſures of the laws upon them. Mr. M Don- 


nel was the perſon on whom he chiefly reſolved 
to diſcharge the venom with which he overflow- 
ed: he watched every opportunity (and oppor- 
tunities will never be wanting to thoſe who re- 
ſolve to watch them) of mortifying him, and 
ſoon found an occaſion of venting a part of his 
ſpleen; two gentlemen of the medical line 
in Caſtlebar, having had an altercation, pro- 
bably concerning. ſome point of ſcience, and 
not being able to terminate the diſpute by ar- 
guments, each being obſtinate in his own opt- 
: * 8 ä 5 nion, 
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nion, reſolved to decide it by thoſe mortal wea- 
pons, which are the only arbiters of thoſe of- 
4 Res and differences for which the laws have 
made no proviſion, Dr. x pitched upon 
Mr. M Donnel as his friend, and Dr. B choſe 
as his a man who, at that time, was Fitzgerald's 
minion—he could not want one. But as his 
attachments were very violent, ſo they could 
not be of long duration; for no man could ſay 
by |that he ever continued fix months in his good 
graces. Fearful left any miſtake ſhould be 
committed by his favourite in a matter of ſo 
much importance and delicacy, he would ac- 
company him to the place of meeting, to regu- 
late every matter according to his own judg- 
ment, which muſt be allowed to have been un- 
erring in thoſe points, as he had already been 
concerned in upwards of twenty-five duels in 
Ireland, England, France, Flanders, and Ita- 
ly. It would be temerarious in us to attempt 
a deſcription of the various revolutiuns that ra- 
pidly ſucceeded each other in his countenance, 
on ſeeing Mr. M*Donnel on the ground as act- 
ing friend to. the adverſe party. His ſoul was 
ſo convulſed, that, to prevent the conſequences” 
of ſach violent emotions, he burſt out into a fu- 
rious torrent of the bittereit and molt ſcurrilous 
invectives againſt him, and wonderful to be- 
lieve that a man who had received fo liberal an 
education, and ſo many other advantages to- 
wards poliſhing the manners and conquering 
the unruly paſſions, ſhould deſcend to expreſh- 
ons that were capable of adorning the language 


of Billingſgate ; yet ſo it often happened to him, 1 


eſpecially in this caſe. Mr. M*Donnel pati- 
7 EE I ently. 
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ently heard his abuſes, and exaſperated him to 
a pitch of fury, by treating his ſcurrilities with = 
contemptuous ſilence. His reſentment could 
no longer confine itſelf to him who had imme- 
diately incurred it. Dr. M, by the con- 
fidence and intimacy he ſhewed in Mr. M Don- 
nel, now became almoſt as much the object of 
his hatred as he was, for being met in the ſtreet 
of Caſtlebar in ſome days after by Mr. Fitzger- 
ald, he upbraided him in a manner ſo provok - 
ing and humiliating, that the Doctor retorted 
upon him in terms yet more appoſite and — 
nant; this inſolence, as Mr. Fitzgerald conſi 
dered it, was ſo inſufferable in his eyes, that he 
laid hand to his ſword, and partly drew it from 
the ſheath; he did not ſuſpect him of ſo much ſpi- 
rit and reſolutionas to reſiſt, but finding his miſ- 
take, he returned his weapon, and with a piſh of 
contempt, retired, declaring that a competition | 
with a man ſo much beneath him in birth and 
fortune, would contaminate his blood; yet the 
© Doctor was deſcended from a line of anceſtors, 
reſpectable for their antiquity, independence, 
| and liberality of ſentiments. Some other more 
= fold reafon Mr. Fitzgerald muſt have had, 
. which he choſe to conceal: but as his ſoul was im- 
penetrable in many other caſes as well as in this, 
we need not trouble ourſelves with fruitleſs 
conjectures, as the cauſes of his friendſhips 
were difficult to account for; of this we have 
an ample proof in his attachment to Captain 
Crofton, who had nothing to recommend him to 
bis favour, but a ſet of bluſtering words and 
P Phraſes, which he uttered with a tone of voice 
and contortion of features that might alarm 5 


* 
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timid or the ignorant, but could make no im- 
preſſion on the truly brave man, who had pene- 
tration to diſcover, and ſpirit to expoſe his 

cowardice and baſeneſs: this man he unfortu- 
nately met in the county of Sligo, - the Lion's 
ſkin was torn from off the Aſs's back, and all 
his boaſting glared in open day. Mr Fitzgerald, 
who was preſent at the altercation, and felt for 
the ſorely-wounded honour of his then dearly 
beloved friend, expoſtulated with him in terms 
ſo warm, that the dread of loſing a place fo ' 
comfortable and lucrative, wrung from him his 
flow conſent to ſend a meſſage to the offender. 
Mr. Fitzgerald readily undertook to deliver his 
— ſentiments, and brought him word that a time 
and place were appointed for the meeting. 
Great was the variety of thoughts and projects 
that diſturbed the breaſt of the, until now, ſeem- 
ingly undaunted Captain, He placed before 


his mind's eye the inconveniencies of his refun- 


ing to anſwer the reply Mr. Fitzgerald had 


brought him, as he muſt, by a non-compli®* .. 


ance, loſe all the golden advantages he enjoyed 


under the patronage of that gentleman. On-- | 
the other ſide, he painted to his own imagination 
in colours ſo lively, that they determined him 


the dangers that might attend hie going to the 
ground; his daſtardly foul recoiled at the ap- 
proach of peril, and ſhrunk in his milk-tainted 
boſom. The morning arrived, and Fitzgerald 
with an alacrity which ſhewed he was not ſub- 
ject to fear for himſelf or his friend on ſuch oc- 
caſions, called upon him to go to the field. Here 
poor unfortunate Crofton was reduced to the 


laſt extremity, for an expedient by which he 


might 
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| might be able to reconcile two abſolute con- 
tradictions, keep his place and elude the meet- 
ing. For this purpoſe, he, for a long time, 


prevaricated, and endeavoured to amuſe Mr. 


Fitzgerald, that the hour being elapſed, he 
might appear on the ground, and by whiſpers 
inſinuate that the other gentleman was guilty 
of that baſeneſs and cowardice which were ſo 
deeply ingrafted in his own nature. His ſub- 
tle eluſions could no longer blind Mr. Fitzger- - 
ald; he ſaw clearly into him, and incenſed to 
a degree of inſanity at his poltronnery, he ſtrip- 
d him of the cloaths he had beſtowed upon 
him, to a conſiderable amount, except one ſuit 
of uniform, and having belaboured him very 
heartily with his horſe-whip, diſmiſſed him with 
diſgrace. Aſhamed to re- appear in the county 
of Mayo, where he had aſſumed the gentleman, 
he retired, we know not whither, and left Mr, 


Fitzgerald to exhibit ſome new ſcenes which 


produced to him indeed ſome pecuniary emo- 
lument, but loſt him the remains of opinion, 
Which might yet be entertained of his intellectual 
faculties. A hunting match being appointed, 
and the hounds coming to a fault, the gentle- 
men amuſed themſelves, for a while, in examin- 
ing a wall, which, on one ſide, did not exceed 
five feet in height, but, on the other, preſented 
to the view a precipics of fourteen feet perpen- 
dicular. Many remarks: were made upon it, 
among the reſt, one gentleman obſerved, that 
no man would dare to ride over it, Mr. Fitz- 
gerald inftantly propoſed a bet of two hundred 
guineas, that he would find a perſon who would 
perform the feat, No man preſent ſuſpected 
"= LD . | him 
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' him to be the perſon, and he was accordingly * 
taken up; he turned his horſe away, and be:. 
fore he could be prevented, abſolutely . drove 

the generous beaſt over the wall, to the inſtant 
loſs of the noble animal's life, the place being 
founded with ſtones, but without the ſmalleſt 

detriment to the rider, who, with exultation, 
returned to the county of Mayo with the money, 
and the glory of having done what no man of 
ſound reaſon would have attempted. To Mr. 

M Donnel his return was ominous ; he foreſaw | 

that he would now become the object of his 

Perſecution. The little quiet he had enjoyed, 

was but as the reſpite granted to a man con- 
demned, who cannot avoid execution. He 
watched his motions, and ſoon got intelligence 
that warrants were granted againſt him by a 
magiſtrate, who was ſubſervient to Fitzgerald's 

- will, on. what frivolous pretext could never be 

_ diſcovered, as he never proved them, and ac- 
companied by a ſelect party of his obſequious 
executioners, he proceeded to Chancery-Hall to 
take M' Donnel, whom he knew to be there, 
but the latter gentleman, having previous notice 
of his deſign, took care to be prepared for a vi- 
* by manning his houſe, and 
locking all the gates and doors that gave en- 

trance to it.— The enemy appear in for- 
midable numbers at a palliſade which ſtood be- 
fore the houſe, and demanded M Donnel, 

ftthreatening, if he was not produced, to 

deſtroy all the opponents with fire and ſword. 

| The attachment of the garriſon (if ! may ſo 
call thoſe who defended the houſe) was fach to 


their commander, that they declared they would 
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defend bim to the laſt drop of their blood. 


Fitzgerald's iraſcibility was inflamed to a degree 
of fury, by, their obſtinate and inſolent reſiſt- 
ance. He knew the deſperate valour of his 
aſſociates, and reſolved, by his example, to 


| excite them to the moſt ſtrenuous efforts. To 


this end, he made an attempt to leap the palli- 
ſade, whilſt the beaſt was in the act of getting 


over it, a ſhot was fired from within, by which 


the horſe was killed, and the rider eſcaped with 
ſome difficulty, having received a ſwan-drop in 


the thigh. Had he not been often cautioned _ 


againſt ſuch an attempt, people would be in- 
- clined to lay more blame. on the perpetrator. 
Reflection now took place, and he thought it 
prudent to withdraw with his forces, as he ſaw 


no probability of ſucceſs in his enterprize at the 


preſent. But it was only delaying what he 
was determined to carry into execution at a 


more convenient ſeaſon, A new circumſtance, 


of no ſmall importance, gained M Donnel a re- 
ſpite of ſome months. The poverty to which 
he had reduced his father, put that unfortu- 
nate old gentleman upon = 

nexions, by which he obtained a relief (tempo- 
rary indeed) from his preſling neceſſities. He 
became acquainted with Mr. Cæſar French, of 
Fairhill, in the county of Galway, from whom 
he received a ſum of money, in conſideration 
of ſome valuable leaſes he gave that gentleman 
of parts of the eſtate. Mr. French ſent a con- 
ſiderable number of cattle to occupy his new 
farms, unſuſpicious of the treatment he was to 


meet with. George Robert Fitzgerald, unwil- 


rng to ſuſſer a tenant who derived his title 
. — | from 


ming new con- 
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from a leaſe made by 'his father, without his 
approbation, ſeized upon the cattle, and with- 
out the uſual notices ſerved, or any other legal 
form obſerved, he ſold ſome of them, and con- 
verted the reſt to his own uſe. Mr. French be- 
ing informed of this procedure, thought his 
moſt prudent method would: be to expoſtulate 
with him on this unwarrantable meaſure. He 
did not think it ſafe, however, to put himſelf 
into the power of a man, whoſe unſettled and 
inflammable temper might prove dangerous to 
him ; he therefore ſent to Mr. Fitzgerald, re- 
queſting a conference at Caſtlebar, which was 
immediately complied with, and for ſome time 
they argued the caſe with tolerable coolneſs ; 
but as Fitzgerald's anſwers were. not calculated, 

or indeed intended to ſatisfy Mr. French, he 
ſoon loſt all patience, flew to his inn, graſped 
his ſword, and on the wings of rage and pre- 
eipitation, ſoon rejoined his adverſary, whom 
he found haranguing the ſurrounding multitude 
with the moſt admirable phlegm. He com- 
mands him to draw, which the other, having 
_ firſt repreſented the illegality of Mr. French's 
conduct to the crowd, complied with. After 
ſeveral paſſes, he at length wounded Mr. French 
in the hip, who, now effectually rouſed, preſſes 
upon him with ſo much vigour, that had not 
his uſual cunning come timely to his aid, he 
would, in all probability, have been killed, or 
at leaſt, ſorely wounded, Some of the ftan- 
ders-by have confidently aſſerted, that had it 


not been for a certain black waiſtcoat, which 


he is reported to have often worn on thoſe oc- 
cCaſions, he muſt infallibly have — as 


„ 
they ſaw French's ſword bend upon his body; 


| be that as it may, when he found he could no 


longer reſiſt his adverſary's repeatedly vigorous 
thruſts, he threw himſelf upon the ground, as 
if by accident. Mr. French was too much the 
man of honour to take advantage of his pro- 


ſtrate poſture ; and therefore, ſuffered himſelf | 


to be conveyed to his inn, his wound begin- 
ning to prove very troubleſome to him. Fitz- 


gerald returned home, exulting in the ſucceſs | 


of his ſtratagem, and arrogated to himſelf the 
victory, as he had wounded his enemy and 


kept the field, after what he called, French's 
. precipitate retreat. Thus, did he contrive to 


have the gloſſy appearance of truth on his ſide, 


leaving to chance or invelligation, to attain the 


reality; knowing full well, that the generality 
of mankind content themſelves with. the firſt 


| ſhow of things, and ſeldom trouble themſelves 


* 


with laborious reſearches. 


Mr. French had now a double motive to 


quicken him to revenge ; injuſtice, and injury. 
By the firſt, he had ſuffered ſeverely in the 
loſs of his cattle; his farms unſtocked and 
unoccupied, and the money he had advanced 

in hands, from which he could not expect a 


ſpeedy reſtitution of it. By the ſecond, he 
had ſuffered in his perſon; the wound he had 


received ſtill ſmarting, reflected the pains of 
his body to his mind and fanned the flame. He 


could not enjoy a quiet repoſe until he had pu- 


niſhed the author of his ſufferings. Could per- 


ſonal courage alone redreſs him, he never would 


have ſought for foreign aid. But at this time, 


Fitzgerald, by his affability and endearing con- 


; duct 


I 
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duct to his Volunteers, as he called them, had 
gained ſo much upon their affections, that al- 
moſt to a man, they would expoſe their own 
lives to the greateſt hazards for the preſerva- 
tion of his. Many, even of thoſe who had 
e themſelves his father's moſt ſtedfaſt 
riends, now turned over to him, whilſt the 
father diverted himſelf in Dublin, careleſs of 
the event of a quarrel, which through his means 
bad been ſuſcitated between his ſon and Mr. 
French. This laſt gentleman, whether by au- 
thority of law, or depending entirely on the 
juſtice of his cauſe without that neceſſary 
ſanctiion, we ſhall not take upon us to determine, 
Hg Fran of from two to three hundred men, 
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any of them gentlemen of family and fortune, 
and proceeded to Turlogh; not as has been re- 
preſented, with a view of preying upon the 
public for the ſupport of his little army, for 
he was amply provided with all neceſſaries, 
but to make a ſtrict, though fruitleſs ſearch for 
his cattle, or ſome equivalent, the property of 
George Robert Fitzgerald. But he was too 
well ſkilled in the art of war, to ſuffer his pro- 
viſions, ammunition, or baggage, to be car- 
tried away by the enemy: he had timely notice 
of their approach, and took care to ſecrete - 
every article of value, before they could come 
up. Neither was he ſo inconſiderate as to face, 
in open day, a force ſo much ſupertor to his 
on in number. He reſerved his exertions for 
a more favourable opportunity, and ſuffered 
Mr. French to remain unmoleſted in the neigh- 
bourhood, as long as he thought proper to ſtay ; 
but on his retreat, he ſallied forth, with 3 
| etach- 
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detachment from his gartiſon, and fell furiouſly 


on the rere of the enemy, where was a part of 
the now almoſt exhauſted baggage, under a 
very ſlender eſcort; the van being at the time 
above a mile a-head. A ſcout haſtened to ac- 
quaint Mr. French with the unexpected attack 
made upon his men ; who, on this 5 
intelligence, haſtily collected a choſen body o 
horſe, compoſed chiefly of gentlemen, he flew 


to the aſſiſtance of his already vanquiſhed rere, 


which Mr. Fitzgerald was dragging reluctantly 


to the confinement he deſtined for them; but, 


_ notwithſtanding his diligence, he was overtaken 
before he could reach the fort; and a very ſmart 
engagement enſued, in which Fitzgerald, find- 
ing the day likely to go againſt him, thought 


it prudent to abandon his prifoners, the cap- 


tured baggage, and ſome of his own men and 
arms in the enemy's hands, and ride off at full 
gallop, with his chief favourites. This advan- 
tage, trifling as it was, gave Mr. French and 
his party the ſincereſt joy, and he marched in 


triumph through the country, lodging his 
priſoners in the goal of Galway ; where we 


| ſhall leave them, unmindful of their future fate, 
and proceed to. that important event, which 


was the occaſion of convincing George Robert 


- Fitzgerald, that notwithſtanding his birth, con- 
nexions, and fortune, he was amenable to the 
laws : we mean the confinement of his father, 


at his houſe of Rockfield, in the county of 


Mayo. 


Tat Princes ſhould violate the laws of Hu- 


ture, is not unprecedented. The temptations 


ä | are 
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are ſtrong, the prize glorious, and the danger 
of temporal puniſhment, almoſt chimerical. 
Crowned heads are above all human laws; and 
if vengeance. ſometimes overtakes them, it 
muſt be from ſome private hand, that firikes 
unſeen, or urged by madneſs, or concealed 
ambition ſelf- devoted, gives the public blow. 
Perſonal pique will ſeldom arm the ſubject's 
hand, 3 the ſovereign's life, and he can 
ſin in ſafety. But, that an individual, undig- 
nified with crowns or coronets, ſhould dare to 
lift his profane hand againft the laws of God 
and his country, from motives of ſordid avarice 


or unnatural revenge, is ſcarcely credible ;— _ 


did not George Robert Fitzgerald, give us a 
recent proof of ſuch unexampled audacity. 
Unmoleſted by Mr. French, who ſaw the futi- 
lity of his paſt, or any future attempt, to re- 
trieve his property, or revenge his wound; 
confident” that at any time he ſhould find 
M*Donnel, | . 


He now reſolved to apply himſelf wholly to 
the execution of a deſign, he had formed, and 
delayed only from motives, which he kept 
cloſely lodged within his own breaſt; for, as 


yet, the unfortunate Brecknock was not aſſo- 


ciated with him in his criines; nor was Scotch 
Andrew, as yet the inſtrument of his horrid pur- 
poſes. His father had, for a long time, made 
loud and frequent complaints of his ill- nature, 
Jingratitude, cruelty, and injuſtice; thoſe cla- 
mours he wiſhed to prevent. He likewiſe 
wiſhed to prevent a deſign, which he feared _ 
his father had reſolved on, of transferring 4 
| | dis 
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his younger fon; Charles Lionel Fitzgerald 


_ (againſt whom our gentleman had by this time, 
conceived a moſt inveterate hatred) his right of 
ſueceſſion, in and to the eſtates of Rockfield 
and Turlogh; iri caſe he and his eldeſt . fon 


ſhould die without iſſue male. To effect thoſe 
purpoſes; no method ſeemed to him fo ſecure as 


to have the father in his power, as then, his 
| liberty depending entirely upon him, he "had 
| hopes that he could prevail upon him: to re- 


nounce this right of reverſion in his favour; 


and, if fair means failed, he wonld meet with 
no oppoſition in practiſing ſuch compulſory 


meaſures as muſt gain his ends; or, if neither 


ſhould ſucceed, he did not doubt of _— 
ſome of thoſe complaiſant; well-educated, an 
uſeful under-ſtrappers of the law, who, for a 


proper conſideration, would pen and perfect a = 


deed of conveyance in the father's name, when 
no longer able to diſpute the legality of it. 


That he watched over all his father's motions, 


is evident; — that he held a correſpondence with 


ſome of the confidential ſervants then about 
the father, if not ſo evident, is at leaſt ſtrongly 


to be ſuſpected; in as much as ſome of thoſe 
very ſervants, were afterwards his zealous par- 


tiſans; and uſed their utmoſt efforts, by affida- 
vits and teſtimonies, to prove that that was 
falſe, which the whole county of Mayo, almoſt 
the whole kingdom, knew to be true; viz. 
that he held his' father in confinement. Hel 


therefore, knew that the father was to paſs from 


Ballinrobe, to the houſe of Mr. Redmond- 
Jonines, in his way to Dublin. He, accompa- 
nied by ſome of his confidents, who did not 
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immediately appear to the old gentleman's 
eyes, intercepted him, and led him, incapable 
of reſiſtance, to Rockfield. The poſtillion was 
likewiſe: forced to go, ſo were John Scott and 
John Fitzgerald, whom George Robert himſelf 
| afterwards called by the name of John Kivneen 
in an advertiſement in the Connaught Advertiſer, 
In this coup- de- main, he ſeized pdf a conſi- 
* | derable number of blunderbuſſes, muſkets, 
fuſils, piftols, and ſwords of different kinds. 
The man muſt ſhut his eyes againſt conviction, 
who will not plainly ſee and acknowledge that 
George Fitzgerald, would not have carried ſuch 
a a quantity of arms with him, through a peace- 
able country, if he was not afraid; and of 
whom was he afraid, or had he cauſe to be 
afraid, but of his eldeft ſon, the youngeſt. 
and he being at the time in the ſtricteſt amity. 
As they muſt, of neceſlity, paſs through a ſmall 
town, called Minola, it being the moſt private 
road (through Caſtlebar George Robert dared 
not go, as he knew he would be purſued, over- 
taken, and the father reſcued from him by the 
ſpirited Volunteers of that town): the old man, 
in accents the moſt moving, and with moſt 
piercing cries, begged relief, but the inhabi- 
tants of that town were too much in the neigh- 
bourhood of Turlogb, and conſequently ex- 
poſed to depredations; they, therefore, very 
prudently declined any interference between 
them. Heconveyed him to Turlogh, and hav- 
ing thus attained the moſt ſanguine of his 
wiſhes, his ſoul ſeemed to enjoy an interval of 
tranquility, which the multiplicity of buſineſs he 
had created for himſelf, had long made it a 
. . ſtranger 
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ſtranger to. But it was of ſhort duration, for 
his brother, Mr. Charles Lionel Fitzgerald, be- 
ing informed of the illegal impriſonment of his 
father, and anxious for his ſafety, "flew to Dub- 
lin, where he obtained an order for his releaſe, 
directed to the Sheriff of the county of Mayo. 
Mr. James Gale, then deputy, acting for the 
High Sheriff of that county, a matt of age, ſo- 
briety, good conduct, and pROBITY, went to 
Turlogh, but could get neither admittance nor 
a perſon to give him an anſwer: he went a ge- 
cond time with as little fucceſs, hut heard ſeve- 
ral ſhots, which made a more than ordinary re- 
port. Whether theſe ſhots were * fired for 
amuſement, or what is more probable, with an 
intent of intimidating him, we cannot take up- 
on us to aver; yet we will venture to ſay, that 
if he had brought the poſſe comitatus, it would _ 
have produced as little effect as his own ſingle 
voice. The ineffectuality of the meaſures he 
had hitherto taken, induced Mr. Charles Fitz- 
gerald to take a new method of obtaining the 
Hberty of his father: he accordingly, at the 
enſuing aſſizes, "lodged. an information againſt 
his brother with Edward. Jordan, Eſq; a ma- 
giſtrate, and having obtained the licence of the 
Court to take his brother during the ſitting, he 
entered the Grand Jury Room and made him 
priſoner. George Robert was ſurpriſed at ſo 
unexpected a ſituation, but ſoon recollecting 
himſelf, he partly drew his ſword. It is unu- 
ſual, we muſt confeſs, to encroach upon the 
privileges of the Grand Juries of counties, and 
do be practiſed only on great emergencies: but 
Mr. Fitzgerald's own conduct to many of the 
„„ 1 gentlemen 
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gentlemen who then compoſed that of the coun- 
ty of Mayo, made them acquieſce without 
murmur in this breach of the reſpect due to 
them. | Awedc by the ſuperior ſtrength of his 
| brother, he returned his ſword,—a badge of 
ſuperiority which he, and only he, did or would 
aſſume, and accompanied Mr. Charles Fitz- 
gerald to Mr. Carleton, who then preſided over 
the ctiminal buſineſs of the county, and pati- 
ently heard all that he pleaſed to ſay in his w- w 
defence: but finding no cauſe which could au- 
thorize him to reſtore him to liberty, as he re- 
fuſed the moſt reaſonable propoſal that could 
be made, that of producing his father to the 
court to anſwer for himſelf, he was ordered to 
8 goal unleſs he would produce two. ſureties of 
ufficient reſponſibility - to anſwer for his ap- 
pearance the next day to abide his trial, and 
j Meſlrs, Brabazon and Orme entered into re- 
cognizances for him,—we will not ſay reluc- | 
tantly. If George Fitzgerald had for his ſon 
that tender affection which he boldly aſſerted to 
the Judge, he muſt be the moſt unnatural and 
capricious father that ever was, if he refuſed to 
come and fatisfy the Judge, Jury, and Coun- 
ty, that he was perfectly at liberty. Would 
he have wantonly run that ſon to the enormous 
expence of ſo criminal a proſecution, and ex- 
poſe him to the ſcandal of a condemnation, 
merely through caprice ? The morning came, 
the Fe occupied the Bench, the Court- 
houſe was crowded, and anxidus uncertainty 
filled every breaſt; but none felt it more poig- 
nantly than the two gentlemen who had bound 
themſelves for George Robert's N ; 
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after ſome time ſpent in this ſtate, he appeared 
at laſt, and uſed every effort to put off the trial 
to the next Aſſizes. The Judge propoſed an 
alternative, which almoſt all who were preſent 
approved of; — that is, that he ſhould produce 
his father, or expect no delay. To remove 
every objection that he could make, he was of- 
fered the authority of the Court, to bring him 
by compulſion, if he ſnould make any reſiſtance. 
He pleaded the reſpect due to a parent, but 
could obtain no reſpite ; and a moſt reſpectable 
Jury was impannelled, —every man of which 
was perfectly known to him, - every man poſ- 
ſeſſed of an independent property, and totally 
unprejudiced. e 5 


The trial laſted above fifteen hours, many 


witneſſes were examined on both ſides. Mr. 


Carleton ſuramed up the evidence with a per- 
| ſpicuity and impartiality which muſt eſtabliſh 
him for ever as a juſt Judge, He left the deci- 
fon of the point entirely to the Jury, without 
giving a hint of his own opinion, and they, on 
the cleareſt and moſt indubitable evidence, af- 
ter a ſhort abſence, returned, and pronounced 

their verdict GUILTY. | | 


Struck with aſtoniſhment he remained mute 
for ſome minutes, —he ſeemed wrapped up 
in contemplation, —he could ſcarcely believe 
that he was found guilty, —he flattered himſelf 
that either a conſideration for himſelf, or a dread 
of his power, would have ſecured him from the 
verdict. At length, enraged at the diſappoint- 


ment, he vented his ſpleen, by an expreſſion 


which 
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which was eaſily forgiven to a man in his eir- 
camftances ; for, with an emphaſis peculiarly 
expreſſive, he cried out, that he could expect no 
better from ſuch a Judge, and ſuch a Jury.” 
Mr. Carleton now proceeded to. pronounce the 

| ſentence of the law upon him — he did this diſ- 
agreeable part of his office with the, moſt lauda- 
ble delicacy, and condemned him to a fine of 
one thouſand. pounds, and three years impri- 


ſonment. Being aſked by the priſoner if he 


would obtain his liberty on the ſpot by pay- 
ing the thouſand pounds, he anſwered in the ne- 
gative, and gave as an additional explanation, 
that he was to ſuffer the three years confinement 
abſolutely, and ſo much longer ' as the fine 


ſhould remain unpaid, 


| | Mr. Fitzgerald is now eſcorted to the priſon 


by a ſtrong party of the Mayo Legion, whilſt 


ties of Mayo and Galway in ſuſpence for near 


another conducts the Judge to his lodging. 

Nor were theſe precautions unneceſlary, as 
there were, at the time, above thirty of Fitz- 

gerald's moſt reſolute and zealous partizans in 
— completely armed, and determined, if 


poſſible, to reſtore him to liberty. 


It was at this trial that the animoſity took 
place between him and Mr. Richard Martin 
of Dangan, who, being employed for the 
Crown, made ſome very ſevere animadverſions 
on the priſoner, which he treaſured up until an 

opportunity ſhould offer of retaliating the injury 

with uſury. An animoſity that kept the coun- 


two years. 
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On the fourth day after his committal, Fitz- 
gerald, having 'previoufly made the neceſſary 
' preparations, he armed himſelf with a brace of 
piſtols, and throwing a handful of ſilver among 
the turnkeys, he opened the doors of the pri-\ | 
ſon, walked out, mounted his horſe,” and crof- ' _ 
fing the country, over hedges, walls, ditches, 
and rivers, he arrived; not. unexpected, at the 
fort, where a general diſcharge of artillery and 
ſmall arms, with the loud acclamations of his 
pretended Volunteers, announced his eſcape to 
the neighbourhood for ſome miles round. 


- 


Thus were all the pains of Charles Lionel 
Fitzgerald fruſtrated in an inftant, and the poor 
old gentleman ſtill remained as cloſely confined 
as ever, with little hope that the future exer- 
tions of his younger ſon could be more ſucceſs- 

ful than the paſt in procuring his releaſe. 


Impelled by filial duty and diſintereſted af= *_ 
fection, this ſon would not deſiſt from renewing 
his efforts in favour of his father, he applied to 
the then Chief Governor of Ireland for a mili- 
tary force, without which it would be impoſſi- 
ble to attain his wiſh. This was cheerfully 
granted, and a ſtrong detachment of horſe a 
foot, with a train of artillery, is ſent from a | 
_ garriſon of Dublin, with orders to the tro 
then quartered in the neighbouring towns, four 
join them, and force the out-law from his re- MR 
treat. Previous notice being given to Fitzger- 
ald of the irreſiſtible attack that was to be made 
upon. him, he clearly. ſaw the madneſs of op- 
poſition, and, therefore, placed his confi- 
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dence in timely flight, which he effected, bring- 
ing his father with him, having firſt concealed 
the cannon. and other arms, diſperſed his fol- 
lowers, except a few of the moſt reſolute and 
confidential, and made the beſt of his way to 
the county gf Sligo. Thither he was ſo cloſely 
purſued by the Mayo Legion, and ſome other 
corps of Volunteers, that he found himſelf un- 
der the neceſſity of committing his father and 
himſelf to the mercy of the Atlantic Ocean, in 
an open boat, without the knowledge of any 
but thoſe who accompanied tem. 
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Here the father, who ſaw the inconveniencies 
and dangers to which he was daily expoſed, re- 
ſolved to turn thoſe arts againſt his ſon, by 
which he had long endeavoured to impoſe upon 
the world; —inſinuation and diſſimulation. He 
was not himſelf unpractiſed in them, nor was 
he over ſcrupulous as to the means by which 
he might compaſs his ends. He, therefore, 
ſnewed a diſpoſition towards a reconciliation; 
he was not ſparing of the moſt ſolemn aaths 
and imprecations, by which he might convince 
the ſon of his ſincerity ; and having, at length, 
| _ Perſuaded him of his friendly diſpoſition, he 
+ xropoſed to him a project to plauſible and ſo 
ö eeering to his wiſhes, that he conſented to | 
Wie him with him to Dublin. This was a ma(- 
piece, and the only ſtratagem by which he 
Fr” © could recover his liberty. The project was, 
that on George Roberts's giving him the ſum 
of three thouſand pounds to pay his debts, and 
allowing him a ſmall annual ſtipend, he would, 4 
by deeds in proper form, convey to him all __ _—_— 
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right of reverſion in the whole eſtate. This be- 
ing the point to obtain, which the ſon had 


trampled under foot all that could bind a 


Chriſtian, he greedily ſwallowed the bait, as he 


| belieyed the father, for the ſake of receiving ſo 
large a ſum in hand, would readily make good 


his promiſe, They travelled through roads 
where they were little known, and arrived 1n 
Dublin without any occurrence worthy of note, 


and went directly to Caſtle-ſtreet, where the 


old gentleman often took up his lodging. 


They were accompanied by George Roberts, 
then his boſom- friend. When the father found 


himſelf now no longer under reſtraint, and 


ſafe from any future danger of confinement, 
he abſolutely refuſed to comply with the ſon's - 


demand of perfecting the deeds they had agreed 
upon. Enraged at finding himſelf thus duped, 
the ſon ſeized upon a chair, and would infal- 


libly have daſhed out his brains, had not a man 


who was in the ſhop convenient to the room 


they were in ruſhed to his reſcue, and warded + 


off the impending death. The ſon, aſhamed 


of his own facility, withdrew with his friend to 
College-green, to ruminate on ſome new mea- 
ſures by which he might retrieve the miſtake 


he had committed, in enabling his father to 
bid him defiance in a place of impregnable 
ſafety. The very brother, whom he repreſents 
in a light the moſt ſhocking to human nature, 
yet prevailed on the father to conſent to another 
interview, where peace and harmony might 
have been once more re-eſtabliſhed between 


them all, did not the inveterate hatred he bore 


ſe any 


to Charles Lionel ſtimulate him to refu 
B 5 a treaty, 


W 
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rents; by which an independence ſhould be ſe⸗ 
cured to this unfortunate brother, who, findin 
this implacability invincible, retired with his fa: 
ther. On the ſame night, as he croſſed the ftreet, 
he was arreſted. by the Town-major and a 
party of the th Regiment of Horſe, and con- 
Fucked to the-Caſtle-guard-room, where he was 
treated with the utmoſt politeneſs by the officers 


of the guard; and remained there until the en- 


ſuing evening, when he was conveyed in a polſt- 
_ chaiſe to the New-Priſon. Whilſt he remain- 
ed in confinement,” he endeavoured' to obtain a 
repeal of the ſeinterice paſſed upon him in Caſ- 
tlebar, by exhibiting a claim of reviſion of that 
ſentence, grounded upon very eſſential errors, 
as he thought. Nor was this occupation me 
cient to ſatisfy ſo active a genius as his ;— 
therefore, undertook the compilation of a mh 
work, which he entitled, © An Appeal to the 
Public.” We ſhall not pretend to decide upon 
the merit of that work; this only we will make 
bold to remark, that had George Robert Fitz- 
gerald poſſeſſed half the merit, the moderation, 
the prudence, and good-nature, that he attri- 
butes to himfelf in that book, he never would | 
have been guilty of thoſe faults, which made 
him fo much talked of and dreaded during 
his life-time, nor have brought himſelf to fo 
untimely and ſhameful Wen n Or, were 
his brother, Charles Lionel Fitzgerald, tainted 
with half the vices that appear to his charge 
in it, he could not have ſo long eſcaped the pu- 
niſhment, which muſt, were he ſo criminal, 
have been due to ſo atrocious a violater of the 
MN A re-hearing being 1 to him, ie | 
e 


n I 1 


ared in that Court, in a manner ſo fantaſtical, 
that all men looked with admiration at him. 
his cloaths were really ſuch, 4s no man, who.) "I" 

could poſſibly purchaſe better, would wear; 
and his hat, take it alone, was not worth Gnas | 
pence ; but by the addition of a loop, button, 
| and band, richly ornamented with jewels, it | 

became of the value of near fifteen hundred 4 

pounds. His errors were found to be nuga- f 

tory, and the former ſentence was confirmed. 5 
The whole of his great misfortunes now ruſned 


upon his mind with ſuch violence, that his body 


was thrown into a ferment, which brought on 

a heavy fit of ſickneſs. This probably was an 
additional inducement to our gracious Sovereign 
to pardgn him what was paſt, on a faithful _ 
promiſe from his friends, that for the future 
eng ſhould be no cauſe of complaint againſt 


The firſt uſe he made of his liberty was 
to call to mind, and watch every opportunity 
of revenging the offence which he ſuppoſed 
himſelf to have received from Counſellor Mar- 
tin. Opportunities are never wanting, to thoſe 
who diligently ſeek them. Mr. Martin went 
to the play- houſe Mr. Fitzgerald followed him 
thither. He might have come up with him in 
the ſtreet, and put his deſign into execution, 
but he was determined to give his revenge a 5 
degree of publicity equal to that of the of- s 
fence : for this purpoſe, he waited until Mr, | 
Martin was in the play-houſe, until the com- 
pany was all aſſembled, until by his previous 
e e ecxpreſſions, | | 


(n 


expreſſions, he had drawn the eyes of the ſpecs 
tators upon Mr. Martin and himſelf; and then, 
with a ſmall cane, he ſtruck him, adding the 
laconic phraſe of, © take that, you ſcoundrel!” 
After having thus gratified himſelf, he walked 
off; nor ſeemed very forward in giving that 
gentleman the ſatisfaction which is looked on 
as the only reparation. that can be made for 
wounded honour, He had found himſelf for a 
long time neceſſitated to lie under the inſult he 
had received; and ſeemed now determined to 
leave Mr. Martin as long, if poſſible, in the 
_ fame predicament, by refuſing to meet him at 
any other weapon than the ſword, at which, 
he believed himſelf much his ſuperior. In 
proof that this was his intention, and that he 
miſſed no occaſion of revenging himſelf on 
thoſe whom he marked out as * . of his 

diſpleaſure, when Mr, Martin ſent him a 
meſſage by a Mr. Lyſter, inſtead of giving him 
a direct or ſatisfactory anſwer, he gave Lyſter a a 
moſt unmerciful_caning, and forced him to 
_ confeſs his ſorrow for having interfered in 
their quarrel, | - LE 


All Mr. Martin's induſtry could not ſucceed, 
in procuring him the means of cancelling the 
obligation he lay under to Mr. Fitzgerald, until 
the latter having figured away for a conſiderable 
_ tinie in Dublin, he thought it convenient to re- 
turn once more to the county of Mayo, to di- 
ſturb the peace, and alarm the gentry of the 


__ country ; in both which circumſtances, he ſuc- | 


ceeded to adfniration. His temper was now 
ſoured to a very extraordinary degree, by the 
5 | Eee ſeizure 


ſeizure of his furniture, plate, and other valu- ) 
able goods, for very large debts due by him; 
his country houſe was but very ſlenderly pro- 
W vided, there being in it but a couple of beds; 
| and his parlour exhibited for ornament or uſe, 
but two broken firaw-bottomed chairs, and a 
ſmall deal table: —he neither paid nor received 
viſits; lived chiefly upon rabbits, fowls, and- 
vegetables—kept but one ſervant-maid, a 
ſportſman, a little boy, and the never-to-be- 
forgotten Andrew Craig, commonly known b 
the name of Scotch Andrew, of whom we ſhall 
give ſome account in the ſequel. The only per- 
ſon of any diſtinction he kept company with 
was his unfortunate and fatal friend, Timothy 
Brecknock, of whom we ſhall likewiſe have 
occaſion to ſpeak more amply hereafter. Some 
few excurſions, indeed, he made to Caſtlebar, 
and here it was that Mr. Martin at length got 
the long-wiſhed-for opportunity of wiping off 
the ſtain, which Mr. Fitzgerald had thrown 
upon him in Dublin. The place appointed for 
the combat was. the barrack-yard ; and Mr, 
Fitzgerald, with the utmoſt politeneſs told the 
_ gentlemen of the army, who were there to ſee 
the iſſue of the engagement, that there were 
two cocks to be pitted for a main, but that he 
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e would back the Mayo cock againſt the Galway 

* one for a thouſand guineas. Every thing be- 

e | ing made ready, the two cocks, ſo let us call 

- them, are placed at the diſtance of nine yards 

2 from each other. But Mr. Fitzgerald, who _- 
e had reduced this kind of combat to a ſyſtem, - 
had made ſome very uſeful diſcoveries in that 

v | art: the firſt of which was, that a piſtol loaded. 


6 . 
for nine yards, if diſcharged at the diſtance of 
five, will not produce nearly ſo dangerous 

an effect as if diſcharged at its proper diſtance. 
The ſecond diſcovery was, that if a man can 
be taken from his firſt aim before he can diſ- 
charge his piſtol, any future aim he can take 
will not be nearly ſo exact: as that was in con- 
ſequence of his experience in thoſe two points, 
he advances two ſteps, and invites his antagoniſt 
to do the ſame. Mr. Martin was not aware of 
his deſign, and fell into the ſnare, Being 
ready to fire his ſhot, Mr. Fitzgerald calls out 
to him to deſiſt far a moment, as he was not 
prepared. He was well acquainted with Mr. 
M, artin's coolneſs and intrepidity, and knew full 
well, that unleſs he made uſe of thoſe ſtrata- 
+ gems, he might undergo the fate of Counſellor 
7 Jordan. The firſt caſe of piſtols being diſ- 
charged without damage on either ſide, they 
took the others, and each was ſlightly wounded; 
being now ſeparated, they retired, and each 
was convinced that he had ſatisfied his own 
| honour, Here ended an affair, which for a 
long time had furniſhed ample matter for con- 
verſation and | conjecture to the counties of 
Galway and Mayo, and was the ſource of much 
uneaſineſs to Mr. Martin. Nor did it ſuffer 
Mr. Fitzgerald himſelf to apply as he wiſhed - 
his whole mind, to the effecting his revenge 
_ againſt Patrick Randle M*Donnel, which he 
now proſecuted with unabated attention. As 
AndrewCraig, commonly called Scotch Andrew, 
| took a very active part in the plans laid by Mr. 
Fitzgerald, for carrying his purpoſes into exe- 
cution, we hope an account of the life of that 
_— op wretch, 


n 


bretch, will not prove unacceptable to our 


readers. — Andrew was the ſon of a bailiff of 


Carrickfergus, commonly known by the name 


of Jack the Tripper, who was himſelf the ille- 
gitimate iſſue of a Mr. Creigue, a man of ſome 
Property in the county of Antrim. At an early 
ave, Andrew was bound apprentice to a black= - 
ſmith, where he remained about four years; 
and having gained ſome knowledge of the treat- 
ment of horſes, he thought he could do well for 
himſelf, and therefore fled from his indentures; 
and was employed by ſeveral gentlemen to at- 
tend their ſtables ; nor indeed, could they en- 
truſt them to a more careful perſon, as he was 
always remarkably fond of good horſes, eſpeci- 
ally when he could expect the riding of them 

himfelf ſometimes. Whilſt he was in the ſer- 


vice of an old genitleman of that country, he“ 


found an ample opportunity of exerciſing his 
genius, in low ſchemes of revenge on his maſ- 
 ter's ſeverities to him, for his various miſdemed- 
nours; a few of which I ſhall relate to give the 
reader a clue, by which he may become ac- 
quainted with his character. One of the cha- 
racteriſtics of old age is obſtinacy, and this 
8 poſſeſſed it in ſo eminent a degree, 
that having once attended a cant of cattle in, 
his neighbourhood, whither Andrew accompa- 
nied him, he took ſo great a liking to an in-calf 
cow that was there expoſed to ſale, that no 
money, he reſolved, ſhould keep. her from 
him. Andrew diſcovered his maſter's deter- 
mination, and took that opportunity of puniſh- 
| = ag for having inflicted puniſhment on him - 
ſelf; he accordingly placed himſelf among the 
| „%% ³ TX»˖ßp crowd 
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crowd on the oppoſite ſide, and ſo effectually 
| out- bid him, that he paid three times the value 


Jof the cow. He was not diſſatisfied with him- 
ſelf, for he did not yet diſcover the cheat, and 


ordered home his purchaſe, where he placed 
her in a meadow, into which the window of 
his bed-chamber gave. He watched the time 


of the cow's calving with anxious impatience; 
but Andrew, who ſtill had it in his mind to 


perfect his revenge, having learned to imitate 
the voice of a calf, in the dead hour of the 
night enters the meadow, and putting his new. 
talent in practice, led the old gentleman out 
in his night-gown and ſlippers; and taking ad- 
vantage of his uneaſineſs, ſtole him impercep- 
tibly into a neighbouring bog, where he was 
ſo entangled that he could not poſſibly extricate 


himſelf, until his ſons, young men of fixteen 
and eighteen years of age, came to his relief, 
by Andrew's direction; nor durſt they acquaint 


their father of Andrew's impoſition, leſt he, who 
was their confident in many of their youthful 
| frolics, ſhould lay open their conduct, which, 


from the temper of the father, might prove 
very inconvenient to them. BS el 


Another inſtance of his ingenuity ſoon after 


ſhowed itſelf in an innocent artifice, His 


maſter fitting with an old crony, who loved 
wit and ingenuity, Andrew, who knew he 


could obtain his pardon through the interceſſion 
of this gentleman, propoſed a bett of a crown 
to his maſter, that he would drink more of the 
bottle of wine then newly laid on the table, 


than the two gentlemen, The money being 


de- 


00 2 -» 
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depoſited. Andrew goes to the kitchen, and 
taking a half burned turf in his hand, he runs 
about the houſe, crying out with all his ſtrength 

of lungs, fire ! fire the ſparkles that flew 
about in ſhowers, alarmed the two gentlemen, 
they ran out to ſave themſelves, and in the 
mean time, Andrew enters at another door, 
and drinks off the remainder of the wine, they 

not having time to take above half a dozen 
glaſſes of it. e © 


His next, and we believe, laſt exploit in 
this gentleman's family, proves that his inven- 
tion was fertile in plots of harmleſs revenge. 
The maſter had laid it down as a rule to him- 
ſelf, never to puniſn his ſervant for any fault 
he committed when from home, but to redou- 
ble his ſtripes when they returned: this, Andrew 
knew from long and woeful experience; for, 
having been guilty of ſome capital neglect of 
duty, at a fair conſiderably diſtant from their 
| reſidence, he prepared himſelf to. elude the 


puniſhment he had richly merite. 


Very early in the morning Andrew riſes, and. 
ties his night- cap on one end of the bolſter, 
places it in his own place in the bed. He then, 
gets under the bed, and there waits patiently. 
or the arrival of the executioner. The old 
gentleman . comes, and perceiving the bulk, 
made no doubt but his victim was in a ſound 
ſleep, he falls to belabouring the bolſter with. - 
redoubled ſtrokes : Andrew cries out from un- 
derneath, until gradually dropping his voice, 
he ſeems, at length, unable to complain any 

„ | longer, 


; 
; 
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longer. His maſter, whom paſſion prevented 
- frorti reflection hitherto, now feels remorſe for 
haying'/puſhed his ſeverity, as he thought, too far. 
He, therefore, retires, and calling his two ſons, 


delivers to them a bottle of brandy, acquaint- 


ing them, at the ſame time, that he had heard 
Andrew groan piteouſly, and that he believed 


he Was afflicted with the cholie. On his leaving 
the: room, Andrew re-poſſeſſed bimſelf of his 


uſual place in the bed. The young men ar- 
rive, and he ſeeing them alone, accoſts them 
with his uſual famiharity, and ſwears he will be- 


tray all their ſecrets, if they refuſe to connive 
at his projected ſcheme of revenge againſt their 


father. Having made conditions, that no per- 
ſonal or pecuniary injury ſhould be done to him, 


they readily agree, and a report is made that 
Andrew, in his agonies, accuſed the old gen- 
tleman of his death. It is not eaſy to prevail 


with the author of a man's death to examine 
mme body, ſo that the old gentleman took An- 
_ drew's aft words, en the credit of his ſons, and 


ſpent the day and night in anxiety, giving or- 


ders, however, that the body ſnould receive a 


decent burial. Andrew is accordingly con vey- 


ed to the Barn, and there laid out in the uſual 


manner. The neighbouring villagers, males 


and females, according to an ancient cuſtom, 


known only in Ireland, aſſemble to what is call- 


ed the wake. The moſt ſcandalous inſtances 
of yet remaining Gothic barbarity are gene- 
rally exhibited at thoſe kinds of nocturnal meet- 


ings, and the wretches of the country, too 


much buried in ignorance, are ſtill more fami- 
Huariaed with a contempt of death; nor is it * 


> TD 
be wondered at, when in - prefence of the re- 


mains of 3 fellow · ereature, they indulge them- 
| ſelves in the moſt ridiculous and ſcandalous © 
amulements, oy Ow that vr Ein loſes . 


its ter Fore,” 


In the 1 of thoſe RPO» ee 


who wiſhed to divert ſome at the expence of 
the reſt, 'whilſt all eyes are fixed on the ſports, 


occupies himſelf in ſewin ng ſeveral of the females 


who were convenient to him with needle and 
thread, which he had previouſly provided him- 


ſelf with. At length, when the hour approach- 
ed, which is fad by lege endary tales, and be- 


lieved by ignorant eredulity to be that on which 
the graves yawn and yield up their dead, he 
ſuddenly ſtarts from his couch, and ſeatod on 
the table, caſts a wild and terrific look around. 


Univerſal confuſion and diſmay take poſſeſſion 


of the entire aſſembly, except the very few 
who were in the ſecret, and all juftle each other 


to gain the door. The women who fat next 
to Andrew were not flow in their efforts to eſ- 
cape as well as the reſt; but the firſt of them 
who thought to get upon her legs, finding her- 
ſelf pulled behind, imagined that ſhe who ſat 
near her took this method of getting out before 


her, provoked at the delay, ſheturns about and 
gives her a blow of her fiſt in the face—ſhe was 


not deficient, in point of inctination, to return 


| bk 7 1 in kind; but finds herſelf impeded 
1 


milar pull to that which had ' procured 


| ora the aſſault, and forgetful of her own de- 
fence, ſhe a plies herſelf to offend the perſon | 
who detaine her. The ſame | injury being ſeem- 


ingly 
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bridge, and became groom and huntſman to 


in 


ingly siven by all to all, negleckful of the ap- 
parition, their whole attention is engroſſed by 
the mutual deſire of disfiguring each other, un- 


til with teeth, nails, hands, and feet, they 
buffetted each other for ſome conſiderable time, 
whilſt Andrew returned to his room, enjoying 


. 


the fun he had been the author f. 


The old gentleman: could not forgive him 
the ridicule this adventure was likely to bring 
upon. himſelf ; he, therefore, diſcarded him 


\ 


1 


- The rijingof the Hearts gf Steel appeared to 


Andrew a more ample field - for exerciſing his 


* 
* 
*, 


genius than a private family, he, therefore, 


immediately aſſociated with thoſe deluded peo- 


Ple, and almoſt conſtantly ſought and obtained 


the poſt of honour, until, by their ſuppr eſſion, 


he unfortunately eſcaped puniſhment for his ex- 


Ploits, by ſkulking until the acquizzal of ſome 
of them in Dublin, occaſioned a ceſſation of en- 


quiry after thoſe who had eſcaped; and once 


more enabled him to appear. 


Hie was ſoon after employed by a Mr. Lam- 
bert, of the county of Antrim, as groom and 
jockey. And here it was that Mr. Lambert, of 


Cregcelare, in the county of Galway, pleaſed 
with his attention to the cattle he had in his care, 


engaged him to undertake the government of 
his ſtud: : but his infamous conduct ſoon gave 


Mr. Lambert ſo much diſquiet, that he diſ- 


charged him; from hence he went to Claran- 


Which he thought himſelf on the Point 


Mr. John Burke, of that place, Here an acci - 


dent happened to him, which ſnewed that he 
was not inſenſible to the terrors of approaching 
death; for, ſtanding one day at the bridge of 
Kilcolgan, with a loaded gun, waiting for an 
opportunity of ſhooting ſome game, when the 


tide. would be full, the gun ſlipped, and the 


whole charge was lodged in his thigh. Bein 
carried home, he, requeſted the attendance ol 
the Rev. Mr. Thomas Lynch, a, moſt relpec- 
table Clergyman of the Church of Rome, and 
took, with becoming humility and ſeeming, con- 
trition, | his aid towards the long 17 


to that country, from whoſe bourne no travel- 
ler returns. een, 161 . 
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le recovered, however, and ſoon afier quit- 


ting that country, we find him engaged as 
huntſman to Sir Henry Lynch Bloſſe, of 


Moate, in the county Mayo, Bart. Here he 


remained for ſome months, and behaved him- 
ſelf in a manner which gives us caule -to think, 


that the wound he. had received in the county 
of Galway, had made 2 deep impreſſion upon 


his mind. An impreſſion which would very 
probably have kept him within the bounds of 
moderation, and at leaſt common honeſty, had 


not George Robert Fitzgerald revived that diſ- 


poſition which had now lain a long while dor- 
mant. When mounted on a horſe that he 


could depend upon, no leap that might occur 


in the courſe of a day's hunting could ſtop him 
from following the hounds, —an amuſement he 


was remarkably fond of. Sir Henry Land, 


loſſe 


| 


taking 
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Bloſſe (from what motive we eannot take up⸗ 
on us to declare) having, at length, — 


, to keep hounds no more, gave his pack and 
two horſes, to Andrew, who mne of them ta 


F ge Robert 


ey ond houn ' 
ol 5 "He ſoon 2 into the inmoit 
of tis ſoul, and there diſcovered ſuch a 
ngeniality with his own, that, he placed in 
* m an u agen confidence; and to him and 
mon eng opened his heart, painting to them 
in ſuch lively ours the fRitious cauſes he had 
kor, Wiſhitig M Donnel's death, that he eaſily 
erſuaded' them to become the inſtruments of 
is bloody vengeance!” But as his ſcheme for 
king away that gentleman's life was not yet 
= for_execution, he amuſed himſelf, if we 
may ſo call it, in putting in practice every mode 
of ranifcation that you's ee” or of ler alen 5 
de hin, I . 


Mir. I anne! a1 a Me. Gee who! li 
ed in his neighbourhood, r 1 only 
part of Fitzgerald's eſtate ; kept a ſ mall pack 
of harriers for their own amuſement, an 
that of their friends. Mf. Fitzgerald would not 
allow them to enjoy even this trifling divetſion 
unmoleſted. He watched them with a hoſtile 
eye, and accompanied by his now willing in- 
ſtrument, Scotch Andrew, at different times, 
deſtroyed ſeveral of thoſe innocent and amuſing 
animals. Mr. M*Donnel bore this mortificati- 
on with prudent patience, but Mr. Gregory 
was not fo forbearing, for meeting with An- 
dr re one day in | Caſtlebar, he USES ich 5 

on with 


1 


> he 
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with the killing of his hounds, and with repeat - 
ed ſtrokes of an oak ſtick on the head, brought 
him to the ground, not without a very conſider 
rable effuſion of blood, and ſome convulſiye 
ſymptoms of a fraure ; but this error was 


ſoon rectified, and Mr. Fitzgerald, who thought 
the people of Caſtlebar unpardonable, for ſuf> 


fering ſuch a violation of the laws to be com- 


mitted before / their faces, to puniſh them, re- 

vived a long dormant patent for - a. weekly| 
market at Turlogh; by this ſtep he hoped. to 
diſtreſs the town of Caſtlebar, as all the eaſtern 


people of the country muſt paſs by his door te 


bring their proviſions thither, or go 16: many 
miles round as would render it inconvenient to 
them. He moreover held forth ſuck advan- 
tages to them as induced them to prefer his 


market. For if any proviſiont remained unſold, 


he paid for them himſelf, and gave a premium 
over and above the Caſtlebar price, for all that 
game to Turlogh market. He vligamirne 


* 
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To ſupply thaſe generqus means of execut- 
ing his revenge, he was ſometimes put to hard 
ſhifts, one only of which we ſhall relate, as an 
inſtance of the fertility of his invention. In one 
of thoſe emergencies, he ſent for one of his 
aſſiſtants in his moſt deſperate excurſions, nam- 
ed James Foy, and afſuming a cauntenance of 
diſpleaſure and ſeverity, he told him that his 
wife had been ſubſervient to the pleaſures of 
Mr. Charles Lionel Fitzgerald, when in that 
country, and that he muſt diſcard her. He 
knew the fellow's attachment to his wife, and 
mat he would endeavour to canceal her in 
B ſome 


- 
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ſome of the villages on his eſtate, until the 
ſtorm would blow over: he accordingly had 
the woman watched, and found he had not 
been deceived in his opinion. He orders 
his bailiff to drive the cattle of thoſe te- 
nants, but never explained to him the motive 
of the command! He was inſtantly obeyed, 
for he could not brook delay, and the pound is 
ſoon crouded. The tenants, who imagined 
pon! pray driven for rent, collected the money 
and brought it to their landlord, who, having 
received it, and given. them à receipt, calmly 
told them they had not been driven for rent, but 
for harbouring the wife of James Foy, and that 
he could not releaſe their cattle until they had 
expelled her, which was immediately complied 
with; and aſſured that Mr. Fitzgerald was ve- 
x happy to find that they were able to pay 
their rent out of the common courſe, as it was 


not uſual with him to apply for one gale, as it 


| 1s commonly called, until two were due. Hav- 
ing thus gained his end, he was ſoon after re- 
conciled to Foy, on an aſſurance that he was 
„„ EDS WB O "ark. S 
Mr. M' Donnel's houſe was ſo unfortunately 
ſituated," that he muſt paſs immeqꝗiately by 
Mr. Fitzgerald's door, or go ſome miles about: 
but as no direct attempt had been yet made 
upon his life, he had ſome hopes that his ad- 
verſary would ſtill content himſelf with thoſe 
petiy mortifications, which he had hitherto 
Practiſed. \ One night undeceived him, for re- 
turning from Caſtlebar, in company with a 
Mr. Farragh M Donnel, a ſhot was fired from 
ee 6 Fitzgerald's 


ls. 
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Fitzgerald's houſe, which ſtruck M*Donnel in 
the neck, and would infallibly have proved 
mortal, did not the buckle with Which his 


ſtock was fortunately faſtened preveiit its en- 
trance: however, the bullet occaſioned a very 
conſiderable contuſion. Mr. Mann and 
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ter's Gu r or gory and ik N | 
quently he would be found guilty of an-affault, 
upon the indictment 105 Was lodged W 
8 him the 1 next dax e 
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| Mr. F gerald being aber that: a war- 
rant was granted apairiſt himſelf and two of his 
men, immediately gave bail for their appear- 
ance at the enſuing aſſizes, Where, it being im- 
poſſible to identify the perlon Who fired tlie 
ſhot, or to prove that it was fired by Mr. Fi. 


gerald's conſent or command ;—they were all 


acquitted.” Mr. M Donnel now fa that his 
life was Tought after, and in order, if poſſible, 

to ward off the fatal blow, he petitioned the 

Bench, ' that George Robert Fitz bY gerald, An- 
drew Craig, and another man, w | known to 
be ſubſer vient to Mr. Fitzgerald 8 projects, 
_ ſhould be bound to preſerve the peace towards 


him, which petition was complied with, and 


bail given in to a a conſiderable amount. But k 
N e what 


2 


What avail could this: reco 
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ance: be, where 
there was a previous * ormed, Which 

was ſhortly after N to 15 put 15. ex- 

eeution ? jw by le DM. 1 8 annel, a mif- 

55 tak a prevent tis 9 ſu fferir 83 was fel | 
\ erp for, on the. a ok. 


two men went, to his houſe. to ti Bl 


the. guilty deed, he had given a (uit of 
ic one of his ſervanis, who, 44 755 occaſionally as 
his clerk. ; he had xecrived ſome papers from 
his maſter, on his leaving 1 88 to copy, and 
was ſuting at a deſk, in Jury en 2 HE 4 Nag | 
eee pl 1 
Iy wounding him in ader, wh ſeyera 
_ ethers penetrated the wall TON bel, ore him. 
his back was to the eue rom which the 
piece Was diſcharged, cs oy bea was mil- 
taken for Mr. M' The villains, got 
off immediately, and OT never be diſcovered, 
nowithſtanding the very large rewards offered 72 
to that tors moe the... whole wicked ſcene = 
yas laid open oY that famous trial, where a 
juſt puniſhment was inflicted. on the cantrixers 
of the moſt 0 en 155 6 SIR the 
annals of Irel and. If ; 67 10 40 | 
The 8 3 r 9035 ien which Mr. . 

ald gave himſelf from his ſtudies how. to an- 
.noy Mr. M'Denngl, wy ſpent in ais his 
horſes to take aner eaps over the bar, and 
forced his boys to ride 1 3 8 without any other 
hold than what they could take with their knees | 
and legs, by which 01 ofthe, as 4k novice 
at that huſmeſs, got a fall, in Which the bye 7 
2 of * Wan. tore his noſe. j Ih a mol}. ſhocking 


manner, = 


BR 


manner. A ſmile from his maſter, with a de- 


Tlaration that in time he would become an ex- 


celtent horſeman, was all the conſolation he met 
with, Scotch Andrew himſelf eould not refuſe ( 


amuſing his maſter in this manner, and though 
known to be one of the moſt reſolute and moſt 


perfect of horfemen when after the hounds, yet, 


on theſe occaſions, he was as unſkilful as the 
little boy we have already mentioned, 


Another of Mr. Fitzgerald's amuſememts in 


his leiſure hours, was, that of ſhooting dogs, 


7 


of peculiar vexation, and occaſioned that re- 
fentment, which involved Charles Hipſen in the 
untimely fate of Mr. M Donnel. 13 


© Robe rt Mecklin and John Tiernan had onee 


been members of the Mayo Legion; they had 


given their votes and intereſt, which was con- 
derable among the mechanics of that corps, to 


Mr. Fitzgerald, at the time of election of Co- 


Ionel, and had joined his corps upon his being 


rejected by amajority of the Mayo Legion; as on 


them depended the attachment of the other Caſ- 


tlebar men who had followed them, he ſhewed _ 


aà particular predilection for them on every oc- 


caſion. Mucklin had with him, whilſt in gar- 


iiſon at the fort, a dog of the ſpaniel kind, and 

Fitzgerald, to convince the owner of his at- 
tachment, ſhewed a very extraordinary _ 
NE | mw nels 


and this gradually habituated him to the ſhed- { _ 
ding of blood without emotion; by which his 

heart was hardened againſt the tender — 4 
_ ever-arniable feelings of humanity. The ſhoot- 
ing of a dog was, however, to him the cauſe 


* 
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neſs for lie dog, ſtroking, playing with, and 
feeding him with his Own hand. When 


the fort was abandoned, and that the nominal 
corps of Volunteers, commanded by Fitzger- 

ald, was diſperſed, Mecklin returned to Caſ- 

tlebar, where he followed his trade of ſnoe- 


maker. The dog frequently returned to Tur- 


logh, and ſeldom came back without his er- 


rand. Once, however, in his rambles, he was 
met by Mr. Fitzgerald, who was either forgetful 


of the identity of the dog, or tired of his 
maſter's repeated applications for the reward of 
his own fidelity, ſhot him. The ſpirit of diſ- 
cord was abroad, and now held his court in re- 
gal pomp at Turlogh. He deputed his willing 
. ſubſtitute, xEvencE, to whiſper hlood and 
death to the open ears of Mecklin, and infuſe 

-— a doſe of infernal poiſon in a naggin of whiſky. 
The potion operates, his blood boils, his veins. | 
_ , Twell, his eyes ſparkle, his ſinews ſtiffen, and 


rage takes pyſſeſſion of his whole frame. He 


is his friends, John _Tiernan, William Gre- 
- gory, and the unfortunate Charles Hipſon to- 


- gether, and in the ſame veſſel] which the De- 


mon had already made uſe of, he fills another 


naggin of that inflammatory liquor. Some of 


the poiſon ſtill remains in the veſſel, ſome in 


the glaſs they drink they feel his wrongs, but 
not in that degree that could ſatisfy his ſwelling 
heart. -He joins the charms of eloquence to 


thoſe of the envenomed cup, and ſoon raiſes 
them to the deſired pitch of ungovernable fury. 
They encourage each other to revenge, and fly 
immediately to Turlogh, to wreak upon Fitz. 


gerald's dogs the injury done to Mecklin's — 


They 
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They arm themſelves with fuſils, and before 
their . deſign could be known or prevented, 
| three ſetting dogs belonging to Mr. Fitzgerald, 
attracted bygn unuſual noiſe made on the bridge, 
are ſhot at his door, A fourth ruſhes forth. 


Scotch Andrew, to ſave him from the ſame fate, 
runs and catches hold of him. Hipſon, who 
had notdiſcharged his piece, eager for an equal _ 
| ſhare of honour, calls out to Andrew to let go 
the dog, and threatens to fire at both. A non- 
compliance, on Andrew's part, induces Hipſon 
to make good his promiſe, —he kills the dog 
in Andrew's arms. A piercing ſcream from 
Andrew, announces his having received a part 
of the charge. Regardleſs of his cries, our 
heroes, ſeeing they had no more dogs to maſla- ) 
cre, return in triumph to Caſtlebar, where they 
relate their own proweſs with exultation, and 
declare that had George Robert Fitzgerald him- 
ſelf come out in defence of his dogs, they would 
have ſhot, him with as much pleaſure as they 
felt in puniſhing his dogs for the crime he alone 
was guilty of. But he knew the intrepidity of 
Mecklin and Tiernan too well to hazard himſelf 
in their preſence, whilſt armed and incenſed 
againſt him. However, in the firſt emotions 
ok his rage, he overlooked all conſiderations, 
and lodged informations againſt them all, not 
for killing the dogs, but for wounding Andrew. 
Reflections and experience of the deſperate re- 
ſolution of Mecklin and Tiernan, induced 
him to propoſe a ceſſation of hoſtilities againſt 
them, provided they would abandon Gregory 
and Hipſon to the full weight of his vengeance. 
ut principles of honour, a ſincere attachment, 
3 „„ e 
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or la doubt of Mt. Fitegerald's fiticetity, kept 


them ſo cloſely united, that he could not ob- 
tain his wiſh ; he was, therefore, under a kind 
of neceſſity of dropping the profecurion, on 


pretence of deferring it to the next afſizes. The 


( 


_ 


forwardneſs which Mr. Hipſon ſhewed on this 


cCcccaſion was the cauſe of that implacable en- 
mity which united him with Mr. M Donnel in 


the bloody ſacrifice offered by Mr. Fitzgerald 
to the deities of revenge and laughter. From 


this time, having no other object in view, he 
exerted all his ties to compaſs the only 


purpofe his ſoul was bent upon, the removing 
of the chief object of his deteſtation, the bane 


of bis repoſe, Patrick Randle M*Donnel. VA 


\\ 
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rious ſchemes were propoſed, - ſome were reject- 
ed, and one in particular was adopted, which 
was near being crowned with the wifhed-for 
ſucceſs; this was that John Fulton, and 
— ſo conceal themſelves in the 
alls of a rumed building, near which they 


0 knew that Mr. M' Donnel almoſt daily paſſed, 


and from thence take his life undiſcovered, 


(The two villains took their ſtand accordingly, 


and almoſt ſucceeded, as Mr. M*Donnel was 
deſperately wounded in the leg. One Mur- 
phy, on whom a heavy ſuſpicion of being con- 


doerned in this laft act of violence, fell, being 
taken, was cloſely examined, and held in pri- 


ſon, in hope that through him ſome diſcovery 
might be made of the author, or perpetrator of 


the attempt upon Mr. M' Donnel's life,— 


But finding that no ſatisfactory intelligence could 


be procured from him, he was diſcharged, and 
of him Mr, Fitzgerald made a pretext for the 


obtaining 


| when a friend was to ; Mr. 
gerald and he were long acquainted, and unit- 
ed by mutual ſervices. The warrants lay over 
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obtaining thoſe warrants, on pretence of which 

he at length completed his long threatened 

- vengeance... Mr. Alexander O*Maley, of Eden, 

in the county of Mayo, orice a Juſtice of the 
Peace for that county, ſigned the warrants,— 

and warrants he would have ſigned for any man, 


whoſe ſecrecy he could depend upon, if his ge- 
neroſity in rewarding his trouble kept pace with 
the obligation. Oaths he ſeldom required 

| | r. Fitz- 


for à conſiderable time, as the wound in Mr. 


M Donnel's leg prevented his going abroad. 


And here a new ſcheme of the deepeſt vil- 


lainy is laid and carried on, unſuſpected and 
undiſcovered, until it proved too late to prevent 
. its effects. : 3 SR : | h ; F E 
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John Chawnor had always been the moſt 


_ zealous of Fitzgerald's partizans, and the moſt 


forward to execute any plan of wickedneſs ; of 


him the inſtrument is made by which M*Don- 


nel is to be brought to the ſtake. . A pretended 
28 attended with bitter abuſe on the 
ide of Fitzgerald, and poignant reproaches of 


ingratitude on that of Chawnor, arè played off 


in preſence of ſome people, who, it was known, 
would report the rupture in Caſtlebar ; and the 


| treacherous tool applies to the now-infatuated 


M' Donnel for an employment in his ſervice. 


He is received with open arms, and entruſted 
with the e of all the ſubſtance of 
M*Donnel, at! 


iberty-Hall, ſuch was the new 
8 ; name 
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nam beſtowed on the place, which had for- 5 
metly been called Ch aricer 290 9 the 
| unfortunate. man ae confined Tz” 
wound in his leg, Chawnor was his Citing 
| ſervant; but ſo Toon as he was able to ride 
abroad, he affects a difguft, and goes to Caſtle- 
bar to requeſt that his new maſter would ac- 
company him to the country houſe, to receive 
his accounts. Voſuſpicious Mr. MDo ones! falls 
headlong into the ſnare. His apprebenſions of 
Fitzgerald rendered him ſo cautious, that he 
went round. by Minole, in hope that by ſuch. 
| us, e ſho uld elude the vigilance of. his ene- 
my but in vain.  Chawnor was attended by, 
a ſpy, who ran di realy to Turlogh to inform 
them there of Mr. M*Donnel's. motions, who 
_ ill apprehenſive of the con Akmene requeſt- 
ed Mellrs. Andrew Gallagher and Charles Hip- 
15 n to accompany him. They, unconſęious of 
e deceit, and confident of Chawnor's honour, 
conſented! to. go. with him, pre boped that their 
number and the arms, which the Carried 
vi them would projet ther from any attack. 


That Chaw nor was privy to Fitzgerald's de- 
> fign will appear when we conſider, that on 
EE 5 evening before this twenty-firſt day of Fe- 
| I 17G, Scotch Andrew had affembled as 

many of his maſter's terants as peſſible, to at- 

nad. on the taking of M*Donnel, Hipfon, and 
Gallagher, on thewarrantsgranted by Mr. O Na- 
| 5 5 them, on the information of Mur- 
; The three deſtined. victims having done 
pL Es that brought them to. LO, . 


5 e from thenes with an intention 
11 | returning 
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returting by the road they had taken in :oom- - 
ing, but had not gone far when they were in- 
formed by two of M Donnel's ſervants, . that 
his houſe was attacked and threatened to be 
ſet on fire. Had M Donnel taken the advice 
then given him by his cornpanions, of riding 
off to Swineford, as they were all well mounted, 
and Fitzgerald's party almoſt all on foot, he 
might for that time have eſcaped the fate in- 
tended for him. He flattered himſelf that 


their number would protect them, and accor 4 | 3 


ingly took ſhelter in a large houſe at Bally vary, 
E ſoon dea by near a hundred; 
armed men, who were headed by Fitzgerald 
in perſon, diſguiſed in a frize coat, commonly* 
Called a riding coat. Several ſhots were fired 
at the houſe, probably to amuſe the defenders, 
whilſt the door was broken open. Hipſon and 
Gallagher, who were not ſo, apprehenſive of 
danger for themſelves as for the gentleman 
ho had always been obnoxious to Mc. Fitzge- 
_ rald's reſentment, prevailed with him to ſtreteh 
in a heap of malt that lay in one of the rooms, 
and immediately yielded themſelves priſoners, 
Their ſubmiſſion produced little emotion in'the 
breaſts of Fitzgerald and his blood-hounds. 

M Donnel was his object, and too ſoon was 


his malice 'gratified, by. à loud ſhout, which 


announced that M Donnel was in cuſtody. 'A. 
gleam of joy now ſparkled in Fitzgerald's 
countenance, and his expreſſion on the occaſion 
| ſufficiently” teftified, that he would ſhow no 
mercy to a man whom he conſidered as this 
greateſt enemy. Damn you, you cowardly 
raſcal, I have long wiſhed 1 a ſhot at 
e „5 ͤ ĩ | you; 
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you - but I have you now, and ſhall take care 


do puniſh you.“ His reſentment againſt Hip- 


ſon, for his forwardneſs in killing the dogs, now 
fhowed itſelf by another expreſſion equally 
ſanguinary; I have ſomething againſt you 
too, and will take care to puniſh you.“ The 
priſoners begged to be brought before a magi- 
ſtrate, but this would not anſwer Fitzgerald's 
purpoſe: his ſcheme was not yet brought to 
maturity; the advice of his Counſellor, Mr. 
Brecknock, muſt give the execution of thoſe 
unhappy men a colour, and the laws, which 
were intended for the preſervation of the ſub- 


ject, muſt ſerve as a cloak for bloody revenge, 


and barbarous murder. They are, therefore, 

ordered to be conducted, bound to each other, 
towards Turlogh; but before they had gone 
far, the wound in M Donnel's leg was ſo pain- 
ful to him, that they were forced to put him on 


horſeback, and deliver him over to the care of 


Seotch Andrew, whilſt the other two continued 
on foot. They arrive at Turlogh, where they 
remain under a ſtrong guard until the next 
morning. Mr. Fitzgerald's conduct on the oc- 

caſion proves, that he had reſolved on takinę 
away the lives of the three gentlemen; an 

Andrew ſeems to have ſcarce any remains of 
feeling. Had Fitzgerald's advice been taken, 
juſtice might have been fruſtrated, as there was 
no perſon in the place at their taking wo 
would ſufficiently prove that they had not 
made ſuch reſiſt ance as might | authorize their 
being murdered in caſe of ſuch reſiſtance; at 
leaſt, the matter might have been ſo managed 
as that it would be very difficult, if not 3 | 
848 | 3 | : Se, 
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ble, to conſtitute the identity of the canes - 
But Mr! Fitzgerald had not a ſufficient confi- 
dence in his people, they being almoſt all ſtran- 
gers with whom he was not enough acquaint- 
eil to lead them into a ſecret of ſuch magnitude. 
gome ſoruples, if we can believe himſelf; ren- 
dered it neceſſary to prove to Andrew that the 
ſnooting the men was a legal act; and conſe- 
quently; Mr. Brecknock, hacknied, as we are 
informed in Mr. Walker's: Magazine for June 
1786, in the crooked part of the law, wu 
a law book; in which he pretended to ſnow 
that the ſhooting” iſohers taken for felony! 
was legal, in caſe of an attempt, or even ſuſ- 
picio of reſcue. How far we may credit An- 
drew's report of his endeavours to ſave Gal- 
lagher, mult lie at every man's breaſt to deter- 
mine upon (but Mr. Fitzgerald's declaration on 
the oc ion is a proof of a diſpoſition: ſo ſa- 
vage and unmerciful, -that- it. would: e a 
Hottentot. Theigovey,: | 
dogs tell no tales. The rang part 00 the 
| ſcheme: ſhows: a premeditated malice in Mr. 
Fitzgerald, hat muſt exeite horror in every 
breaſt. It ſnaws that he had deliberated coolly 
on the murder, and ſougbt every means of 
fſfreening himſelf and his inſtruments from 
puniſhment. A gun is to be charged with two 
fingers and a Hf df powder, and. a quantity 
of very ſmall ſhot; ao this is to be fired from 
behind àa wall, by which thoſe w hO are entruſted 
with the ſecreviare 1 to be guided in crying out a 


reſcue, and to ſhoot, 2 indilcriminately, not A 5 


lie three helpleſs pri but ſome of = 
on men. things 3 ther 5 


victims 


— 
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victims are kd to the place of execution, and 


Mr. Fitzgerald gives the final orders to his/con- 
fidents, not to make a hotched piece of work 
* of, it-as was often done before; for that 
% M*Donnel and he could: not lie in the fame 
& country togethet, and if enhaf Was not 


ſhot, he would quit the county.“ Hipſon 
and. Gallagher are bound together; and Mon- 

nel is ſuffered to ride! his maft. They had not 
gone far when a fh6t was fired from behind the 


wall z Andrew, as directed, cried: out a reſcue, 
and immedidtely. Hipfon'-1 is ſhot. dead; Gal- 


| lagher} who was tied to him though but 
wounded in the arm; falls down along with 


bim, dragged down ptobably by the weight of 


his companion: M Donnel, Nara his arm 
| only: broke, might have eſcaped; &s;his mare, 
unaceuſtomed to the noiſd of fire- Ams. forced 


the villain who! held her to foregoihis hold; and 


rat off With him, hac not another, whether 
placed there purpoſely or not We cannot diſco- 
ver, prevented his paſſing the bridge 66: Kill- 
nacarra, by ſtopp pping't bing mare and threatenirig 
Bhimſelf with a Ha 


or bill- hook Which he 
held in his hand. Here he begged for ſome 


ſtrt of refreſhment; as che fright, the woutded- | 
arm which dangled by his ſide in veryigreat 


torture, and the terror 'of death, which he now 


ſaw to be inevitable, threw him into a weak 


neſs. A boy handed him a dranght of water 


in a wooden veſſel called a noggin and juſt as 
he had taken this miſerable refreſnment, An- 


drew came up with a blunderbuſs q; M. Donnel, 
as is * natural} pleaded for bis hſe wirh all 


| Pages + RIES 550 the villdin anſwered 
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him, ſwearing © that if he was his mothet he 


would drive the contents through his ſoul. 


The unfortunate man now ſtooped his head 


over his breaſt; and in a feeble voice ſaid, 


here then take it, and the blood - thirſty, ine 
human wretch lodged above a dozen flugs 


in his head, breaſt, and ſhoulders, ſo that he 
inſtantly expired. The party were ſo taken up 
with the purſuit of M Donnel, and ſo well ſa- 
tisfied that Gallagher, from his OY 


Hipſon, was dead likewiſe, that had he remained 


where he fell and counterfeited death, he might 
have avoided 2 to which he was af 
ter wards expoſed, and from which Divine Pro- 


vidence alone preſerved him, that he might be 


a means of bringing the authors of this bloody 


tragedy to condign puniſhment. So ſoon as he 
ſaw the coaſt clear, wounded as he was he 
ſcrambled away, and endeavoured to eſeape 
by concealing himſelf in a thicket; hut Mr. 

NM Donnel being diſpatched, and the miuderers 
n their return, he was miſſed, ſought! for, 
diſcovered, and dragged back to the houſe f 
Turlogh. Here Gallagher remained for forme _ 
hours in uncertainty ; fore expreſſions he had 


him to underſtand that his hfe muſt be taken 


adviſers and perpetratots of the murder; and 


indeed there are any reaſons to believe that he 


would have been ſacrificed to their general 


ſafety, had not the report of the crime that 
had been committed reached Caſtlebar timely, 


bo that an univerſal ferment took place in tha 
down, and the military quärtered there; . 


1 
x 14 
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4 Turlogh. All their reſolution, all their cun- 


ning ſeem now to habe forſaken Fitzgerald, 
Breckhock, and the reſt of his party; Andrew 


alone was preſent to himſelf, and mounting a 
good horſe, and arming himſelf with a Caſe of 


| bite made his eſcape to the county of Dublin 
or Wicklow, with an intention of paſſing into 


England. Many of the other perſons concern- 
ed yet remained in the houſe. The Carabineers 


were dran up before the door, and might 
have been killed every man, had the people in 
the houſe fired upon-them. At length the 


mob, as they have been called, headed by John 


Gallagher, a Coroner of the county of Mayo, 
forced open the houſe entered, reſcued his 


brother, and uſed his utmoſt diligence in ſearch- 


ing for Fitzgerald, as he was to receive a conſi- 


derable reward for taking him, in conſequence 


of writs directed to him for that purpoſe. It 
is more than probable that Mr. Fitzgerald 
would have been immediately ſacrificed ta the 
fury of the inhabitants ol Caſtlebar, who loved 


M Donnel to a very great degree, had not 
John Gallagher and the Revd. Thomas Elliſon 


protected him, after dragging him out of a 


trunk, where he lay covered up with cloaths, 


and a loaded piſtol in each hand, and {biought 5 


13 and in Wort lievery man d 

of aſſiſting in the taking! of the adviſers and 
perpetrators of the murder haſtened, on the 

wings of ven eance, deteſtation, and horror 


him, with about twenty of thoſe concerned in 


the murder, to Caſtlebat, where they) were 


lodged in the common goal, and ve in the 


eee 2 mob, as they were 


Called, 
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called; did, it muſt be owned, commit 
great and unwarrantable outrages in the 70 
of Turlogh, and we make no doubt but they: 
aid hands on many valuable articles, ſeveral 
which were afterwards reſtored, and ſome moſt 
probably never will. On the night of the day 
on which the murder was committed and the 
priſoners lodged in goal, which was the 21ſt of 
February, 1786, a Party of men whom it ſeems 
Mr. Fitzgerald himſelf could not aſcertain, en- 
tered the priſon with piſtols and ſword-canes, 
and fired ſeveral ſhots at George Robert Fitz- 
erald, one of which entered alittle. aboye his 
fa and lodged near his hip; they then put 
out the candle that was in the room, and at- | 
tacked, him: with naked blades to which 17 0 
canes ſerved as ſheaths, and wounded him in 
ihe arms, legs, thighs, and body, and one of 
the party, to, prevent a poſlibility of his ſurviv- 
ing, having found the braſs candleſtick the light 
had been in, groped for his head in the dark 
and ſtruck him with it, by which he mult have 
periſhed, had not his own amazing activity, by 
dint of contorſions, which enabled him to elude 
the ſhots, the thruſts, and the ſtroke of the can-. 
dleſtick, ſaved him. There cannot be a ſtronger 
proof of the deteſtation and horror that were en- 
tertained of his conduct in the county of Mayo, 
and of the affection for the perſon, and:appro- 
bation o the conduct of M*Donnel, than this 
premature, illegal, and we mult own barbarous 
attempt on. Ihe life-of à man already, in the 


cuſtody. of. the law, and. in all appearance on 
the, eve of being legally, openly, and ſhame- 
fully. puniſhed for his improper behaviour 
55 . trough 


| ther to the Doctor. 


cm) 


_ thibugh His whole: life, by vittue of his bet being 


convicted of one crime, horrid: indeed, | 
barbatous beyond example or precedent : The 
reader will pleaſe to retoſlecx that from the time 
of Dr. Martin's chuſing Mr. M. Donnel for his 
ftiend in the affair een Him and another 
phyſician, an intimacy ſubſiſted between Pr. 

artin and Luke Higgins, and Charles Higgins 
Was brother to Luke; Edward Martin Was Dro- 
John Gallagher had been 
ry him, and Andrew Gal- 
er was one of the moſt material witneſſes | 
There are circumſtances - which | 
og it would be neceſſary 4 # copiers 


ter ut 67 che kr ve ie ſent Far te Hon. 
Joh Browne; and lodged with him an informa- 
"againſt: James aftin, commonly called 
Mattin, againſt” whom he entertained. an 
d. and ſpecial! grudge, and one Clerk a 
e or pe, and ſeveral ' other 


1 e ſons, whom after mature dehberation, and 


g frequently d&Hired to recollect if he Knew | 


WM -of Ay, other aſſailants, he ſtill perſiſted in 


dehying a knowlety e of any but the two'before 


___ mentioned, Mr. owe himfelf wrote the 


information, and in preſence off Mr. Elliſon, 


| en Mr. Fitzgerald every opportunity of ac. 
eu 


Reflection, and 6 the advice of” the ex- 
perienced frien 
About a month aftet tolle ge Hel informations | 
in which he nated, Job Gallagher,” Andrew, 

8 James Martin, Eck 0 2 | 


5 ( 
Lake Higgins, and Charles High ifs, a a1 aye” 
tally. ins vet re In e Rr = 
he char e perſons, 
with . robbed _ er en fle; n! 
and his watch and ſeals, oth HE; 


mention a word of them in the Hrfl. 00 


not attempt 10 make reflections: oh knofd r. 


cumſtaneës, but fhalſ leave bur readers — make 


fach| — as they fhall Line. "7" £ 
t6 relate 


the whole tranſaction, and H 


What paffed at the affzes. On the 1018 0 = | 
April following, the Lord Chief Baron Yelyer: 1 05 2 


eir | 


ton and Mr. 46h . "after reading 
mm adjourned to Tueſday the eſeventh 


day of the ſame ment, when t 1 
Grand Juror wete Footy: a 


Str Nen O'Donnet, datt. Fortan * 3 
Hog. —— Cuffe Hon. Henry pos — 
| PHT ndfay; Charles Coſtello; — 

Bingham ;—Thomas Lyndſay, fen. pen 


Lysdfey, un. both of Holly-Mouti ne 


Knox; — Arthur French; George Miller ;— 
Chriſtopher Bowen Wm. Rutledge ;—Hugh 
G Donnel; James Browne N 

Otmſby : John Ormſby Richard Blake; 
Edward VER COR. Brabazon ; RE 


: wi Fong: the malen Goh WY 
Robert Fitzgerald, and Timothy . 


for provoking, ſtirring” up, and procuring, ger, 


tain perſons therein mentioned, to flee and 
9 Patrick Randle M*Donnel and Charles 


FO 


? * 
7 
Ws 
[ 
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Hipſon. And a qainſt. Andrew 5 James 


Foy, Halm, F eg Charles King, John King, 
Abel. ulton, John Murphy, James, Maſterſon, 

ohn hy, David, Saltry, otherwiſe Simpſon, 

Philip Cox, Richy Law, John Huſton, William 
Fulton, Samuel Stephenſon, John M Mullen, 
William. Kelly, William. Logan, Wage em: | 
. Wallace Kelly, James MiGullagh, Job n. Cham- 
bers, 1 81 Chapma Archibald Newen, John 
Bernee, Humphr ee 8 i Memes 1 
John Rebenny, W 


arms "makin aſſault. upon and —— Pa- 
trick 200 M*Dennel, nd. Saris: ;Hipſon. - 
_ aforeſaid, The Sub- her being ſent to call 
George Robert Fitz BOO into Court.to anſwer. 

for lumſelf, he abſo he to B with 


424111 


to compl 7 we 8 wa I 1 


he ſaid 


aſked how he. a5 be tried. Fart to 


alwer by God and his Country be, bal a 5 
be 1 ſhould chuſe to be = by Ed hut not by 


: your: C untry. i The Chief pa — ried 
him mi if he a. in not ede in 8 


f 
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-eſtabliſhed form he would confider him as mute 
and paſs ſentence upon him. This extorted a 
ſubmiſſion, not without another obſervation, 
that it was impoſſible to be tried both by God 
and the country, as they were diſtinct propo- 
ſitions.“ After which all the perſons above- 
mentioned ſeverally pleaded not guilty. After 
the indictments were read and pleaded to, Mr. 
Stanley, one of the counſel for the priſoners, 
moved to have the trial put off, by producing 
an affidavit ſigned with Mr. Fitzgerald's mark, 
ſtating that, having been arreſted on the 21ſt 
dayef F ebruary, his tenantry was baniſhed, and 
himſelf attacked in priſon, as likewiſe that four 
witneſſes material to his defence were abſent. 
The Attorney-General made ſome objections; 
but the Chief Baron, in conſideration of Mr. 
Fitzgerald's ill ſtate of health conſented to poſt- 
pone the trial until the Ith day of the 2 
month of June, when Mr. Baron Power and 
he would return to Caſtlebar to try the merits 
of that cauſe. e 3 E321 een 106 


The bills of indictment being likewiſe found 
_ againſt Andrew Gallagher, John Gallagher, 
James Martin, Edward Martin, Luke Higgins, 
and Charles Higgins, for an aſſault upon George 
Robert Fitzgerald in the goal of Caſtlebar, 
the Attorney-general declared that he had or- 
ders to proſecute them with the ſame rigour as 
the others, and they were accordingly arraign- 
ed, and having pleaded not guilty, a motion 
was made by Mr. Browne and agreed to, that 
they ſhould be admitted to bail on giving very 
large ſecurity; — an indulgence that was ab- 
TIDE Vök⅛l ſolutel7 


< Sf 


 folutly refuſed to Firegeald, Brecknock, « and. 
re = 


"_— 


On the Ty of Jones te Judges came 10 

Calilebar, - purſuant 49 adjournment. The 

man na reverkoown to 15 ſo A e y 
occaſion,mmumbers Same from 8 of 

Kingdom to fee the trials. Many gentlemen 

Were forced to bring beds with them from 
home, and gladly paid à guinea for the uſe. af | 

| 3 thatched cabin 1 in che vicinity $9 ſleop? IU. 


On the morning of Thurſday. the $th, = 
Court-honſe was Srowded at ſeven o'clock, ſo 
that there was the utmoſt difficulty for the moſt 
noceſlary perſons to Obtain a paſſage, » The 
Lawyers, on either fide, ſhewed their fill and 
gloeution-:in an argument of conſiderable 
length, to determine whether Mr. Fitzgerald 
ſnould be firſt tried or not; but, at Waste it 
Was agreed, chat leaving out Andrew. Gal- 
| lagher, as he was a witneſs againſt Mr, Fitz- 
gerald, the other perſons who were accuſed of 
the aſſault. upon him in the goal, ſhould firſt 

abicde their trial; and accordingly. John Gal: 

lagher, James Martin, Luke Figgins, Cbarles 
Hliggins, and Daniel Clerk, were put #9, the 
bar, ran the — ing eee Were! "opp 
af the Petit Jury: 


Dannnick Gecfry 3 of Caltle M*Gar- 
ret z-Honourable John Browne, of Elm-Hall; 
James Browne, of Browne-Hall peter 
Lynch, of Caſtlecarra James Lynch, of Cul- 
len ohn | Moore, of . Ballingafy p=James 


_ Gildea, 


c 143 * 5 
Gildes,. of. als oh ep of or. 


| ford Edmund nd Taaffe, of | 
| Qn ey, of Se of Wa Rs 
of £ eber Valentine Bae, bs 


| Mr. F 15 905 bimlelk was the firſt witneſs 
- FE. but there appeared ſo much incoti= 
ſiſtency in his two indictments, and theſe again 
differed ſo much from his depoſitions on the ta- 
bee, that the Court and Jury did not conkider 
it as ſufficiently. home to the priſoners, eſpeci- 
2 as the ay other witneſſes only conſtituted 
the aſſault made upon him, but not the identity 

of the perſans, Four witneſſes proved that 
7 COL es could gs * ene | 


The click Baron 8 na I Ye up pita evi 
dence, and given a very impartial charge to 
the Jury, they retired, and in a few > py 
brought in their verdict NOT GUILTY, -- 


which the priſoners were all e 


15 5 45 eee enn ee 


iat A 04 


; "Mice ke Court being (at, a 0  arguroant 

| ade Counſel, on behalf of Fitzgerald, 

deavoured to prove that the perſons Who a 

runlly committed the muder on Patrick Randle. 
nnel and Charles Hipſon, ſhould be tried 

8 a8 Pat J 2 was refuſed. . 

wing Petit Jury was ſworn to try George 

Robert F 3 tor procuring ſaid murder: 


Thomas 


» 


41 


2 
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-Phothas Lyndſay, of Holly mount; —Smitlt 


Steele, of Foxford; James If rs or Cullen; 3 
John Moore, of Ballintaffy James Gildea, 
jun. of Coſslogh ;—John 3965 of Oxford ;— 
William Ouſley, of Ruſhbrook ;—— Thomas 
Ormſby, of Ballynamore ;— Joſeph Lambert, 
of Togher ;—William Elliſon, 'of Tallyhoe ; 
Chit her etal of W er 
Nirerz of e | 

--Pive witneſſes lard Eramnined? with reſpect 
to Mr. Fitzgerald's having procured the mur 
der, three of whom proved ſatisfactorily that he 
was the adviſer and contriver of it: theſe were 
Andrew Gallagher, William Kelly, and An- 
drew Craig ; the two laſt were aiding and aſ- 
ſiſting in the fact: the other two, the Reverend 
Meſſrs. Elliſon and Thompſon, 'only corrobo- 
rated the evidence of Craig. Nine witneſſes 


were examined on the defence, but their teſti- 


monies tended chiefly to invalidate that of. the 
\witneſſesfor the profecution. ' e 


C Bord ch Baron then poked to 


11 r the jury to the following purport: That 


the priſoner, George Robert Fitzgerald ſtood 
indicted with another, for haying of his malice 
 prepenſed, wilfuly and traitorouſly,” provoked, 
flirred up, and procured, Andrew Craig and 
others, to ſlay and murder one Patrick Randle 
M*Donnel, in the very words of the ſtatute of 


the 10th of Henry VII. and the indifiment 
proceeded to aver, that a murder was actually 


N © on tur ſaid Patrick Randle M Don- 
| nel, 


HAS KIEL ERY £ 


* 


murder of 


1 W = 
7 . ? * » ge? x 4 
en Denn - 


S, 


ſtirring wp and procurement of th 


was happy to find that ſome of them had them- 


| ſely taken notes Ft 
* " eier * 4 . 
Ves a E F / . wel? FEA S 1 »# F' > w# 4 3} L 4 


64 4 . 


rendered it probakle. - He ſaid, that 3 
| won 1 | the 


— 


» ET 


— 
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- the priſoner of che offence laid in me indict- 
ment, it was neceſſary firſt to prove that a 


murder was committed by perſons named in 


the indictment, or ſome of them; next that they 


acted by che procurement of the priſoner. 


That it was proved that two homicides were 
committed, and committed by ſome of the 


perſons charged in the indictment, with that 


fact; for all thoſe who were named by the 


witneſſes: to have been in the guard, When that 


act Was committed, were part of the fifteen or 


fixteen charged in the indictment. But whe- 
ther thefe homicides amounted to müder would 
depend partly on evidence, and partly on mat- 
ter of law; that if they believed the evidenee 


for the crown, the perforis who compoſed the 
guard had directions to ſhoot and make ſure 
of their priſoners, if there was even the colour 


of a reſeue; that there was in truth no reſcue, 

but merely a ſhot fired by one of their o. bo- 
dy to give the appearance of a reſcue, and that 
thereupon Hipfon, though bound with cords 
and unable to reſiſt or efeape, was ſhot dead 


upon the ſpot, and M Donnel ſhot in the arm, 


and when lying on the bridge helpleſs and un- 


reſiſting, "diſpatched. The priſoner indeed ar 
tempted to juſtify theſe homicides, by proving 


ar endeavoùr to reſcue by ſome friends of the 
deceaſed” What credit John Love, who-gave 
an account of this tranfaction, to which he "was 
the ſingle witneſs, deſerved, we muſt leave to 
the jury: but ſuppofirigy* 7 aceording”''to the 


evidence-of that witneſs, that rwelve men had 
upon the guard] Were 
they therefore to kill their «RI 2 certainly 


actually came and fired 


not. 


% 


2 % 7 = : | . } 
ee e e | — 
ing the aſſailants, but not in killing their pris if 

ſoners, who neither joined in the reſcue, nor „ | 
made the leaſt attempt to reſcue. He con- 118 


ceived, that to kill priſoners charged with a | 
miſdemeanor, or arreſted by civil proceſs in 1x 
caſe of flight: or reſcue, would be murder or - 1 
manſlaughter, according to the circumſtances z s 
and that the killing a priſoner even under - % 1 


charge of felony, could not be juſtified, but — 
where his own flight or reſiſtance was attended = If 
with circumſtances which ſhewed that he could = 
not be otherwiſe overtaken or reſcued. The 
killing ſhould not appear to be wanton killing, 
but founded in neceſſity for the execution of 
the law, and the advancement of juſtice.—But 
what was the charge againſt the priſoners here? 
The word feloniouſly is introduced into two of 
the warrants, though the fact ſtated in them 
does not amount to felony. They are both 
ed, on the ſame day; and, to the ſname | 1 
of the commiſſion of the peace] by the ſame „ 
magiſtrate, for the ſame fact and purpoſe; 9 
the one clearly ſupplemental to the other. It 
was with reluctance that he obſerved upon ano- 
ther warrant, by another magiſtrate, that the 
word burglariouſly appeared upon the face of it, 
though upon inſpection, the entry charged as a 
crime upon the warrant, was not done witli 
any felonious intent, and ſuch an intent muſt 
always appear, in order to conſtitute that crime | | 
which is denominated burglary. The whole 5 | 
ſeemed one connected plan, to give a coloura- 
ble foundation for the killing of the priſoners! : 
he meant Hipſon and M Donnel; and he had- 
5 | LS -- | 
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_to the priſoner, 


no doubt but that in point of law, that killing 


under all the circumſtances of the caſe amount- 
ed to murder. It was moſt neceſſary to ſhew, 
that the perſons who committed this murder, 

a&ecl by the procurement of the priſoner; and 
of this there was abundant evidence, if they 
believed it. Evidence of a plot laid by the 
priſoner againſt the lives of the deceaſed and 


Gallagher; a plot to take away their lives under 


colour of law; charges of felony introduced 
into warrants when no felony appeared to have 
been committed; a law - book produced by 
Brecknock, and a paſſage read out of it by the 


pritoner, to ſhew that it was lawful to ſhoot a 


priſoner charged with felony, in cafe of a reſ- 
ee 1e ee of great joy expreſſed by him 
when the unhappy men were taken under theſe 
warrants. Evidence of directions given by hi 
to be ſure to kill them if there was even the co- 


lour of a reſcue. Evidence of a ſham reſcue 


contrived by the priſoner for that purpoſe. The 


deceaſed killed under colour of this refeue. — 


Evidence of great diſſatisfaction expreſſed by 


him at the eſcape of one of the unhappy vic- 


tims. And the horrid expreſſion of dead men 
tell nd tales. All this and more had been 


laid before the jury, and was ſufficient, if they 
believed the witneſſes upon whoſe: credit it was 


ptocuring the murder to be committed, home 


— 


8 
* 


Nile then obſerved upon the evidence of ſome 


witneſſes examined by the priſoner, to impeach 


the credit of the witneſſes for the cr]. Whe- 


© „ 


9 


1 


bl (0 << Lov, wv. 


e 


© cd 


that of the witneſſes | 
material, as utterly. to > deſtroy. the credit of the 
latter, he muſt leave to the jury: to determne ? 


m 
” 


b 
ther ihe RES of t toſs wimeſſes. contradicted 0 


the crown, in points ſo 


Upon the whole, if they believed the witneſſes 


for the crown, they ought to find the priſoner 


guilty 3 and if not, they hd 2 acquil t him. 


1 Bower. If this were . mere q due 
of fact, unincumbered with law, he ſho 
trouble the jury with one obſervation, Tous 


a queſtion of law, of importance to every ſ 
and which ſeemed not to be well underſtood, 


was involved. in the general. queſtion . for the 


_ conſideration of the jury, he would ſtate. 0 


the law was, calling upon the learned coun 


for the priſoners, to ſet him right if he e 


any one rule or principle of law. 1% Yong 


„The crime of murder he obſer ved, had been 


ade high treaſon in th 0 s kingdom [oy Ong, 289 


as the loth year of King Henry VII. not, a8 
ſome ill-informed . hiſtorians ſuppoſe, becauſe 


murder was then more frequent in Ireland than | 
in England, but becauſe the benefit t of clergy. 
was then allowed in murder, hoth in England 


and Ireland, and as it was found no eaſy mat- 


vileg 


ter in A and to exclude murder from this — 


rit was not until, the reign of Hen 


VII and Edward VI. that in England any 


the unlearned, who leaſt knew the nature 


the crime, were capitally.puniſhed for murder) 
the legiſlature in Ireland declared murder to he 


high treaſon, to which the benefit of clergy ne. 


yer did at common law extend. 


Mur er 


it man-ſlavghter, or b or excuſable 


Murder being chen made en bien in Tre- 


ad this _ hw muſt neceſſarily have fol- 


lowed that C. every act which in felony made 
men er Will in high treaſon, make 
8 them principals: but the legiſlature, for: con- 
tent with this derivative treaſon, - _expreſsly de- 


clarez——that if any perſon mall of malice 


prepenſe provoke, ſtir, or procure any perſon to 


murder any of the, Rings ſubjefts, he ſhall be 
deemed a Anker attainted of high treaſon, as if 
he had been guilty of treaſon againft the King's 8 


indictment very properly alledges the murder 
to have been committed. Thus the crime of 
murder, and that of procuring it to be com- 


mitted, is made one and the ſame crime; 
. whereas if the procuring murder remained an 


acceſſorial offence, 'it would not in conſidera- 
fion of law be the ſame offence as murder, be- 


caule the offences of google and 1 acceſſory 4 


ſpecifically differ, 1 on 1 
Out of this See de Obere two o queſ- 


tions muſt ariſe”; it being confeſſed on — — | 
5 tides that an homicide” was committed. e 


+ > why 75 85 IE — 1 ITITY : 
"Firſt; Was te. bestede müder or was 


. 1 


homicide ? yet ATR TE es 


— 


Sccondly. Did the vhiſoner Nee fi or 
ure any of thoſe perſons named in the in- 


8 dienwent tokillMr. NI Donnel? 


* 
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perſon It is on this part of 10 Henry VII. the 
iſoner at the bar ſtands indicted. And the 


- 


% 
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* 


If, from the' evſllents/ the” homickde be not 
We r, but man- ſlaughter, or juſtifiable' or 

eicuſoble homicide, there will be an end of the 
preſent indictment againſt the procurer; the 


priſonet cannot be ſaid, to have procured chat 
to be done, which never was done. With re- 


ſpect to the evidence, [he told the jury, _ 
whether the matters of fatt alledged on the 
of the priſoner, either as a juſtification, . 


or alleviation, be true or not, was the proper 


province of the jury, and of the j Jury ok; but 


whether, if true, the homicide be juſtifiable or 


not, was the province of the court. That an 


homicide was committed was confeſſed on the 


part of the priſoner: but that the perſons who 


committed it were guilty: of murder, is denied; 


and though they were guilty of murder; it is 
denied. allo that the priſoner did provoke; ſtir 


up, or N x 8 85 to commit e mur 
der. 6511 > 


Win 0er to the on bee 
thoſe whQ committed the homicide were guilty 
of murder or not he obſerved, that the juſti- 


Feation ſet up, on their parts, was this that 


M*Donnel, Hipfon, and Gallagher were pri- 
ſoners in cuſtody of the law, charged with a 


criminal offence—— that a reſcue was attempt- 


ed by or on the part of the priſoners——thar 


M Bonnel and Flipſon were ſhot in conſe- 


22 25 hee i polineg EE TS: wen", 
8 r 901 E 75 Is 24081151 


« 
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The pd: ſit Was a mere: cient i 
lea, proper ge for * deer to determine; eier 
e e FILL e AY IO — as 


; _— three men unarmed, guarded 


1 158 * 


e bees Wb e bet d .- 
eure ſome of thoſe pet ſons to commit the act, 


but Whether thoſe witneſſes deſerved credit, 
they: (he jury) were the only judges—he ſhould 


only obſerve, that if any of them deſerved cre- 
dit, there was ſuffieient evidence in os. of 
law to ſupport that 1 of indiQtment; | 


£23 % h 


The 70 fication he fad, involved "_ que | 
tions #5, 1 34; F 3 e 1018! Fa pt (3 


Atte 44% Jos 175 


40 The full, a queſticmes Pk 1 ak wy 
cue Was attempted or nds. ee or de er of 


M Donnel and Hipſon ? 


n SLE *: 715 115 5 11 1 


The et 8 We was: at- 5 


; tempted, whether under all the circumſtances 


of this caſe the homicide: was juſtifiable ?- And 


here he ſtated that, from the nature of the de- 


fence, it could not be excuſable homicide, ei- 


ther on the principle of miſad venture or ſelf- _. 


defence; neither could it be man- ſlaughter, 
becauſe if no malice, expreſs or implied, ap- 
peared in this caſe, it would be juſtifiable ho- 


— 


J micide—it muſt ie eee or it is 


wander. | Hoon 


* ring the ul i ee {5 PR a 
aloe mm attempted or not? he:would--only 
ſay, that the jury ſhould reflect on the relative 
Atuations of the perſons alledged to have at- 


tempted the reſcue, and thoſe who were ap- 


pointed to guard and conduct them. Hipſon 


and Gallagher were tied together, and M. Don- 


nel an horfeback, will his horſe led by man 
by 


8 - 


0265 ) 


big twenty. or thirty men all in arms, (twenty 
Was the number ae by Craig wk ſaid 12 
have attempted a reſcue. And wi reſpect to 
the evidence of Love, who ſwore that he Heard 
a party ſwear they. would reſcue Patrik Ran- 


dle M*Donnel, what. does he ſay 2 that the | 
moment after they had diſcharged their. firg- . 


locks, without the leaſt attempt on their parts 
to effect their avowed, purpoſe, they. ran away. 


\ x l 


The probability of ſuchevic NCe as that of Loye, 


when the jury came to weigh that queſtion 
would, ban ſa © laid, well deſerve thei antlers 


tion. 5 
| , . 42 e 5 * ; . Y 4 
. 3 1 4 IS: & 3 E358 „„ 4 —— 1 


0 


"The next os a mere an . law) 
was whether, w e reſoue was attempted 
by or on ths. p art of 
the homigi 0 can be juſtified ?. Before he ſtated 


what the rule of law was, lie was bound to ob- 


ſerve, 9115 veral 10 objections were made 


: 0 nel, Hi and d Gull 
; on in a 8 i 


» ee b i $4 2377 7 
TH — 4 . 1 Of! I 


if 10 Ne a leleue to have pol en 
. 


the rule of law in every ſuch caſe, 2 * 


ſaid, was, this, where any perſon having au- 
thority to arreſt or impriſon, uſing proper 


means for the purpoſe, 18. reſiſted, and the. Pa 


ty reſiſting, is Killed, jt is juſtifiable homigide. 
"0 | ita felon eh to MA: re om Jultie, and 
in 


'Donnel and Hiplan, - 


6-44 
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in the purſuit the party flying js killed-——wher: 
Be can't be otherwiſe taken——it*will be juſtifia- 
ple; but, in both caſes, it muſt appear that 
there was an apparent abſolute neceſſity on the of- 
flcer's ſide it muſt appear that the priſo- 
ners could not be detained in cuſtody unleſs 
fich homicide was committed; and if ſuch ap- 
parent neceſſity does appear in this cafe, it will 
not be murder in the officers, it will be juſtifia- 
ble homicide the officers were then guilty 


* 


ok no fault, not in the minuteſt degtee. 
JC do lirs MBS) c. 6 pts 
What evidence then is there of any ſuch ap- 
parent abſolute neceſſity ? Might not the pri- 
f have been detained. in cnftody, without 
committing the homicide? Twenty men arm- 
ed, guarding three priſoners unarmed and tied, 
are attacked by twelve men who fire over a 
wall, but immediately fly and run away, what 
neceſſity was there to fire at the priſoners then 
in cuſtady ? they were unarmed, and it is not 
pretended they attempted to fly until they 
were fired at. No abſolute neceſſity therefore 
appeared in evidence to juſtify the homicide, 
and in ſuch caſe he was bound to declare, that 
it was murder in the perſons who fired, and all 
who were preſent, aiding and aſſiſting. But if 
any doubt remained on this part of the caſe, it 
wy ell deſerve the conſideration of the ju- 


— — 


3 
* 
* 
Of 
F 


Ty, whether upon the whole of the evidence. 
this tranſaction did not appear to be an artful 
device and contrivance to take away the lives 
of the deceaſed under colour of law. If it did, 
it Was murder in all who were ptivy to the tranſ- 
„Jetion, murder highly aggravated if = 


— 


QC 155 0 
WW capable of aggravation. Such a ſcheme, 
he laid, carried with it internal evidence of 


cool and deliberate malice, and, in point of 


law, it was murder in all who were privy to, 
and carried the plan into final execution: but 
this caſe,” ht obſerved, did not reſt on implied 
f alice, evidence of expreſs malice was given. 


Upon the whole, he fand that it was to him 


: ty that the juſtification infiſted on on the part 
of thoſe who committed the homicide, could 
not be ſupported by any rule or principle of 
law thoſe who committed the homigide 
were therefore guilty of murder; but it remain- 
ed for their conſideration, whether. the ptiſo- 


ner did procure, ſtir up, or provoke, any of the 
perfons named in the indictmetit to commit the 


murder? That was a queſtion merely for the 
confideration of the Jury : from the court they 


were to expect no opinion, it depended gn the 


evidence, and the credit due to the. Witneſſes, 
of Which they (the jury) only were the judges ; 

if they were fully and clearly of opinion, that 

he did, and that the murder Was accordingly 

committed,” they could have no heſitation, i 
finding Jim guilty; but on the contrary, if 
they did believe that no murder was committed, 
that the priſoner at the bar did not procure, 
provoke, or ſtir up, (to uſe the words of the 
ſtatute) any ofthe perſons named in the indict- 
ment, to commit the murder, then they. wie 
| bounds find him not Tau: | 
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Yo were put to the bar, and pleaded not guilty 


N 


8 court, 17 5 2 thee ro, 5 with feel- 


40 1 


vanity and revenge, 525 was 5 
Kl 


Y,—ant at twelve o'clock at ni at | 
the court ee to eren 0 cle d 9 L- 
„e N Ad or 
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2 F rench, of Rockgeld 


Arthur Lyndſay, of St. Audreys; 9 


Ocmſby, ok Ballynamore ; Martin Kirwan, of 
the Grave ;—Edmund Gildea, of Weatherfort; 


E55 eph Lambert, of TIO: eee 
OL Ballinrobe. . „ ; 


ames; Foy, John N Ib Cox, 
re Maſterſon, . David Saltry, otherwiſe 
Simpſon, Philip Cox, William Fulton, Archi- 
bald 26:0 hb Newing, John Bernee, 
Humphry George, Michael Brewing, John 
Rehany, William Robinſon, and Wallace Kel- 


to 


(157 


to an indictment, ſetting forth that they did, 
on the a 1ſt day of February laſt, lay and mur- 
der Charles Hipſon, at Gortnefulla, near Tur- 
againſt them were the ſame as depoſed againſt 
Fitzgerald ; but the degrees of guilt of thoſe 
perſons being exceedingly different, we ſhall 
_ juſt obſerve What appeared upon the evidence. 
It is clear from what Andrew Gallagher and 
Andrew Craig ſwore, that John Fulton was 
guilty in the higheſt degree, as he was not only 
in the ſecret that the reſcue was but a ſham ;. he 


| logh, in dde county of Mayo. The witnelles 


was likewiſe moſt probably the perſon by whoſe _ 


hand Hipſon received the wound of which he 


inſtantly died. William Fulton was guilty in ” 


an inferior degree, 2s he ſhewed the inclination 


to do ill in accompanying thoſe who were ſent . 
on ſo bad an errand, and threatening the life of 


Gallagher, Archibald Newing, John Rehany, 


and David Simpſon, though they did not fire, 
yet carrying arms, and ſhewing thereby a wil- 


| lingneſs to be concerned, if neceſſary, in the 
murder, rendered them obnoxious to the pu- 
niſhment as much as if they had been in the ſe- 


cret. 


The Chief Baron then charged the Jury, and 
obſerved, that the eaſes of the priſoners charged 
in the indictment ſtood onvery different grounds. 
James Foy, Jokn Cox, James Maſterſon, Da- 
vid Saltry, Phili 
Pty George, Michael Bruen, Or William 
Lobinſon, . did not appear to have been of 
the guard at the time the deceaſed were; killed, 
nor to have conducted them on their way ; 


and 


| 


lip Cox, John Berney, Hum- 


* * 
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12 he it was. but reaſonable to. ſuppoſe. 
that they declined to act in obedience to the di- 


reetions given them to ſhoot their priſoners in 


caſe of a reſcue; and if the Jury were of that 
opinion they ought to acquit them. ames Foy 

Was perhaps guilty of ſome other offence, but 
not of that laid in the indictment. But as for 
John Fulton he was proved by three witneſſes, 
not only to have been of the guard at the time 
when they fired on their priſoners, but he was 


alſo proved by two witneſſes to have been privy 


to the ſecret, that the reſcue was only a pre- 
tence ; ſo that if the Jury believed the witneſſes 
they ought 1 to find him guilty, David Simpſon 
was proved by three witneſſes to have been of 
the guard when they fired on their priſoners, 
and by two to have been one of thoſe who fired. 
Archibald Newing, and John Rehany. were 
proved by two witneſſes, and Wallace Kelly 
by. one, to have been of the guard at the time. 
firing, but it did not a _ that they, or 
any of them joined in the firing—However, he 
' conceived the law to be, that when a number 
of perſons enter into an unlawful deſign, and 
combine together to execute it, the ſhot, or 
ſtroke of one, is the ſhot or ſtroke of all. There 
was alſo another legal conſideration to be attend 
ed to, and that was, that ſuppoſing” the de- 
ceaſed to have been arreſted under lawful 
proceſs, and an attempt made to reſcue, but 
without effect, and without any reſiſtance on 
their own part, or any attempt to eſcape and 
no neceſſity ſhewn for the killing, there, could 
be no doubt, that i in Point of 15 that ORE 
Was murder. %%% Toons 


1 \ 
Y #+ 1 
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| It had appeared indeed that ſome of theſe. 
men were ignorant whether there was a real at- 
tempt to reſcue; but the whole party had receiv- 
ed directions in caſe a reſcue was attempted, to 
kill their priſoners at all events, and they pur- 
| ſued theſe directions in a manner that ſhewed a 
determined purpoſe to execute their horrid com- 
miſſion, whether there was any neceſlity for it 
or not. They might perhaps be deluded with 
a. belief that it was lawful to do ſo ; but in his 
apprehenſion that was not ſufficient to Je or 
excuſe them in the eye of the law, of which 
every man is preſumed to be conuſant. It 
might weigh with his brother and himſelf to lay 


the ſituation of thoſe deluded inſtruments oß 


another man's cruelty and artifice before Govern- 
ment, but would not juſtify the Jury in acquit= ' 
ting then #7 he 7 a Oe” 


As to two of them, Wallace Kelly and Re- 
hany, the two ſtories are ſo like, that they 
cannot be eaſily reconciled to belief. If, ho-W- 
the jury did believe the teſtimony of their 
„in contradiction to that of the wit-, 

neſſes for the Crown, they muſt acquit them; 
if 8 muſt find them guilty. 


now for the conſideration of the Jury, made it 


neceſſary, he ſaid, to repeat what the law was, 
that an opinion may not circulate (and which he 
was ſorry to hear had circulated): that wherever. 
an attempt was made to reſcue any perſons in 
euſtody, thoſe who have the cuſtody of ſuch 
priſoners may kill them; adding, that by ſtat-. 


e , 


6160) 


d Pat the law yas, men 1 would alſo fee what 
the law was not. 41 5 | 


He obſerve fiſt in Aver „ of i "OM 


the fack of killin being once proved, every 


circumſtance trending to juſtify, alleviate, or 


excuſe, muſt be proved on the part of the pri- 
foner, Unleſs it ariſes from the evidence ſworn 


on the part of the crown, the law. a 


0 malice, unleſs S the contrary aper 


That Hi fn and M*Donnel were killed bis: 
the party ſent to conduct them, was a fact not 
denied. The queſtion then was, whether there 


appeared ſufficient matter to 1 5 


| alleviate that homicide, £5 
Warrants againſt M.Donnel, Hipton, and 


Gallagher, for criminal offences, and an at- 


tempt made to reſcue the perſons in cuſtody, 
under thoſe watrants were the ground and 
: foundation of the juſtification. (Here the Baron 
ſtated thoſe rules and principles of law menti- 
oned by him on the trial of Mr, Fitzgerald,) 
«ding, It would be extraordinary indeed, if 


what was contended for was the law of any ci- 


vilized ſtate—that where a reſcue was attempt- 
ed, even without the knowledge of thoſe in 
cuſtody, it was law ful to kill the priſoners. An 
apparent neceſſity for committing the homicide 
muſt in every caſe appear, otherwiſe an attempt 
to reſcue would be no juſtifcation; it was ob. 
vious, he ſaid, that ſuch an attempt may be 
made ule of as an artful, malicious n to 


„ 


5 . the priſoners. 1 n 1 | 904 ; 


Toe 


1 
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AN 
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Tuo queſtions were proper, he ſaid, for the 


Firſt. Was there any atterript to.reſcue? 


Secondly. Have we here any evidence of ſuch 
an apparent, abſolute neceſlity, as he had ſtated, - 
whether the priſoners could not have been con- 
veyed before a tnagiſtrate, or to goal, without 
committing the homicide? If they could, then, 
notwithſtanding the attempt to reſcue, it will 
be murder: The queſtion of fact was then re- 
duced to. this conſideration:— Could twenty 
armed men carry three unarmed men to goal, 
notwithſtanding dure fir Lat the rear of the 
F notwithſtanding (wt appeared the 
day before in evidence) that twelve men from 
behind a wall had fired twelve ſhots, without - 
making any other attempt to reſcue the priſon- 
ers? Upon ſuch a queſtion, he ſaid, little dif- 
ficulty could remain on the minds of the Jury; 
it was, however, a queſtion of fact proper for 
their conſideration, and to them he left it, with 
thoſe obſervations he had already made. 


He then particularly mentioned the names of 
. thoſe in the bill of indictment, againſt whom 
no evidence had been adduced, and thoſe againſt 
whom the evidence, if deſerving credit, was 
ſufficient, in point of law, to ſupport the bill 
of indicment; obſerving, that on the credit 
due to the ſeveral witneſſes, the guilt or inno- 
_ cence of thoſe fworn againſt muſt depend -- that, 
as to thoſe'who were proved to be preſent, aid - 
ing and aſſiſting the act * him who fired, wap 
VET Os the 


J 
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the ac all, actually or virtually FIDE and 


upon the whole, if they did believe that thoſe 


who were ſworn againſt, did fire at M*Donnet 


and Hipſon, and that the others (whoſe names 
he repeated) were preſent aiding and aſſiſting, 
the Jury ſhould find them guilty, Ender | 
verde ſhould be not r N | 


» Joltw: Fulton, Winam 1 Archibald : 
Newing, John Rehany,- and David Me" 


(ons _ were found _ 


R 


/The 8 of, Sunday Sa he - Chief 


hs to propoſe a delay of paſſing ſentence on 


Nr. Fitzgerald untit Monday, ag iſed- 


England; but the Attorney-general objected, 
as ne ſaid he had been informed, that a motion 
was to be made in arreſt of judgment, and the 
Counſel on behalf of Mr. Fnzgerald being 
urged to make their motion, the Court was 
pleaſed to give them time until Monday to con- 
ſider. of what was to be done on the occaſion ; 
and there remaining nobody now to be tried on 


this great affair, but Timothy Brecknock, who 


was the ſon of the late Right Revd. Dr. Breck- 


_ nock,:Biſhop of St. David's in Wales, and was 
born in the year 1716. That he received a very 
| liberal education is evident from the many 

1 publiſned by him; the ſtile or matter 


of Which we ſhall paſs no judgment upon. 


He was originally intended for the church; but 
the death of his father leaving him little 1 


of advancement in that line, he undertook to 
ſtudy the law in Lincoln's-Inn, Where inſtead 


ef applying bing 10 the. beauties, of that 
ſcience, 


7 the gentleman who had been rob 


; (663 | 
ſcience; his attention was engroſſed in picking 


dut the ſureſt mearis of [evading juſtice; The 
lowneſs of his circumſtances, however, pre- 
vented his appearing with eclat in that branch, 
and he was forced to content himſelf with being 
a ſolicitor; nor ean we diſcover that even in 
this character he ſnhone, except in one inſtance, 
which we ſhall relate, as it will ſhow the ferti- 

lity of his invention 88 


$* 3 


Being employed by a man committed to 
Newgate for a robbery. on the high- way, he 
choſe a method of invalidating the evidence 
given againſt him (which was full and convinc- 
ing) which moſt probably would not have oc- 
curred to any other man exiſting, . It was evi- 
dent that the robbery was committed at eleven 
_ o'clock. at night; and that the moon at that 
bour of that night ſnone very e bg: whara 
ſervants could diſtinguiſh the robber. Mr. 
Brecknock, to ſave his client, having had time 
enough to prepare his defence, produced a 
counterfeit almanack, by which it appeared that 
on the night the moon did not ſhine at all. 
The impoſture was not diſcovered until the cul- 
prit had ſecured his life and liberty; but left 
an indelible ſtain on the reputation of its 


Me are credibly informed that Mr. Breck- 
nock was of a very amorous diſpoſition, and 
had confiderable ſucceſs amongſt married wo- 
men, and that ſpecies of females who practiſe 
every art on their keepers, in order to. qualify 

ts 7 | - 28 | them 


ernſelves to ſupport thoſe kittens whom they 
privately tetain 0 ſupply their pleaſures, atid 
with whom they getieroufly ſhare the ſums they = 
extort from their credulous keepers. - One of 
his amours, however, was atterided” with cir- 
cumſtances very diſagrecable to him; Mr. La 
R not willing to lie under the imputation 5 
of being a contented” cuckold,” proſecuted Mr. 
Brecknock for crim. con. with his wife, and ob- 
tained ſuch heavy damages againſt bim that he 

was throwñ into priſon,” where he remained 
until the death of the gentleman whom he had 
| Injiired: - Now reſtored to liberty his finances 
Were ſo lo / that he found” himſelf under the 
neceſſity of retiring to Wales, where he became 
as enthiuſiaftic as he had before been increquloiis, 
and would probably have died there did nbt the 
ſohcitations of Mr. F itzgerald drag him from 
his fetreat to be a Eee of his crime and fa- 
tal cataſtrophe. | OL 


5 The Court jours until Monday mor 
1 E 


. 
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On Monday 1. bath of FOO ths > bg 
met, and Mr. Wreckneck being brouglit to the 


bar, begged time to pray, and he did accord 


ingly for ſome time remain in ſilenee, and then 
claimed a Medietas Linguæ, but being over- 
ruled a Petit Jury 7 of the IS. 
gentlemen wks ſworn: | 


Janes Browne, of Brownhalt Fe TE 8. 
Lyndfay, of Milford; John Knox, of Ballina; | 
| yah ag * of Caltiechir Thomas 
Lyndſay, 


n 
* +. 
2 
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: FREE 2 of Holly mount George 
fat 
ford; James Gildea, of Coſslogh; — 


i Ormſby, of Ballynamore; ,— Thomas Elwood, 
of Caſtletown John Nolan, 75 Len „ 


an French, of Ballyknave. 


Mr. Wege claimed the right of inſpect- 
ing the indictment, to ſee if it was found by 


twelve jurors or not : but the Chief Baron told 


him that if it was ſigned by the foreman for 
himſelf and his eee i was ſufficient, 
and the trial went on. * 0 


| Andrew Gallagher evo that 10 heard Mr. | 
F itzgerald ſay, when Scotch Andrew went to 


| the guard, * hah ! we ſhall ſoon get rid of them 
now; to this Brecknock ſubjoined, oh! 
* that is well, we ſhall-then be eaſy indeed. 
When the witneſs was brought back to Tur- 
logh, Brecknock told him that he would be pu- 
niſhed for ſo heinous an offence as a reſcue. 


Andrew Craig ſwore that be favs Mr. 'Breck- | 
nock on the morning that M Donnel and Hip- 
' . ſon were fhot, bring a book into a ſmall room, 


and pointing with his finger, told Mr. Fitzge- 
| rald, there is the place you want; and Mr. 


F itzgerald read, or rather ſeemed to read a paſ- 
ſage from the book, by which he made it appear 


that it was lawful to ſhoot e in FROM of 
2 reſcue. 


Proſpect ha rn Steel, of Fox- 
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The third | witneſs, Patrick Dorneen, ſwore | 
mhat Brecknock was preſent when Mr. Fitzge- 
rald gave the orders to Scotch Andrew, Ow 


james Calpin ſwore that Brecknock ſaid to 
the guard when they returned with Gallagher, 

L lads, your maſter is angry for leaving this man 
b alive, for he will certainly do you a great deal 
of harm.“ The defence was rather vague 
opinions of witneſſes was all that could be ad- 
e neee, 8 


4 The Chief Baron then charged the jury, and 
3 ſtated that the priſoner Timothy Brecknock 
. was charged in two indictments with procurin 
2 murder to be committed, and the law had 
made that crime equal in guilt with the perpe- 
tration of murder itſelf, and with great juſtice; 
for the artful wreich who contrives a murder, 
is more criminal than the unfortunate inſtru- 
ment of his malevolence. To bring this crime 
home to the priſoner, a murder muſt have been 
committed, and by his procurement. That a 
- murder had been committed, was. clearly prov- 
cd bythe witneſſes, and had been eſtabliſhed by 
= Ax verdicts. To effectuate that murder, a 
plan, and a very artful plan had been laid. If 
Andrew Craig be believed, the plan moved 
- from[Brecknock, who is ſworn to have pro- 
duced a book, in which it was laid down for 
law, that it was lawful to kill priſoners charg- 
ed with felony, in caſe of a reſcue. But credit 
Vas not lightly to be given to the teſtimony of 
a perſon of Andrew Craig's deſcription, eſ- 
pecially when it appeared by the On. of 
+ 1 8 th N 5 EY Ro ? SR 
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Mr. Henry, that Craig was ill-inclined towards 


the priſoner ; Dorneen, another witneſs, ſeemed 
alſo to differ from him. That Andrew. Gal- 
lagher had proved that the priſoner was. pre- 
ſent, when Mr. Fitzgerald had given directions 
do the guard to ſhoot their priſoners, and gave 
his countenance to theſe directions. That when 
Mr. Fitzgerald expreſſed his opinion, that they 
| ſhould now get rid of theſe fellows, the priſo- 
ner replied, it is well; we ſhall then be eaſy 
indeed. James Calpin alſo had given material 
evidence to ſhew, that the priſoner. was con- 
ſenting to the plan. Witneſles were examined 
to the character of the priſoner, The ' reaſon 


why character is allowed as evidence in capital 


_ caſes is, that the law in favour of life, preſumes 
innocence till guilt has been proved; and where 
the matter reſts in doubt, evidence of good 
cCharadl er fortifies that preſumption: but theſe 
doubts are not to be light or frivolous. doubts; 
but ſuch as would ariſe in a ſteady mind, from 
a cool and diſpaſſionate conſideration of the caſe. 
If therefore upon the whole of the caſe, the ju - 
ry believed that a plot was laid againſt the lives 
of the deceaſed, and that he was concerned in 
laying that plot, they ought to find him guil- 
ty ; but if they thought there was no plot laid, 
or if there was, that he was neither privy nor 
conſenting to it, they ought to acquit him: or, 
if they thought themſelves warranted to enter- 
_ tain doubts about his guilt, it was their duty 
do incline to the ſide of mercy, 1 


: Mr. Baron Power obſerved, that this was the 
ſame indiftment upon which Mr. Fitzgerald had 
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been convicted; but the jury ſhould feel no 


prejudice on that account againſt the priſoner at 
the bar. They were not to infer that the priſoner 


eee was proved 
do be ſo; the priſoner, ſaid he, may be inno- 
cent, notwithſtanding the guilt of Mr. Fitzger- 


ald. The bills of indictment were founded on 


the 10th Hen. VII. charging that the priſoner 5 


did provoke, fir up, and procure certain” Per- 
ſons to murder Meſſrs. M Donnel and Hipſon; to 


= ſupport this charge, it muſt appear that the 


murder was committed; and, notwithſtand- 
ing the conviction of Fulton and others on the 
Fes day, the priſoner at the bar might 
have given evidence tending to juſtify, excuſe, 


or alleviate the homicide; but that defence, 
which had been relied on in the cafe of Mr. 


Fitzgerald, he obſerved, had been wiſely aban- 


doned in the preſerit cafe. That there exiſted 


any neceſſity for committing the homicide, that 


the law might have been executed, and the 
perſons in cuſtody conveyed before a magiſ- 
trate, or to gaol without firirig one ſingle ſhot, 
were facts not in this caſe controverted on the 


part of the priſoner he had reſted his defence 
on ſtronger ground. His defence is, that he 
did not provoke, ſtir up. or procure any of the 

perſons named in the indictment to commit the 
murder he obſer ved that four witneſſes had 


= given teſtimony that he did; but the jury only 


were the conſtitutional judges of the fact, and 
the credit due to thoſe ho atteſted it; that 


the priſoner had given evidence of general good 
Character with regard to this ſpecies of evi- 


dence, he would give them ſome legal infor- 
mation. If the fact alledged in the indictment 
„ "_ : . «T's „ o 55 £ DIE be 
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be fully and clearly proved, character becomes 
totally uſeleſs. If a man be happy enough to 
have the good opinion of all his neighbours to 
be thought in the opinion of all thoſe preſent 
incepatie of committing the horrid crime he 


was charged with——if, notwithſtanding, 'it 


ſhould be fully and clearly proved that he did 
kill another without any, or without a ſuffici- 
ent provocation, the unhappy - perpetrator, 
however good his character before was, muſt 
_ anſwer for the crime; and character will not 
avail one grain in the ſcale of juſtice: but if, 
on the contrary, the charge be not fully and 


clearly proved —if it be doubtful whether he 


was guilty or not—then, indeed, character 


ſhould turn the ſcale, and the jury ſhould lean 


to the merciful ſide. He concluded, that it 


ſhould ever be remembered by jurors (to uſe - 
the higheſt and beſt authority) “ that it is bet= 


ter ninety and nine guilty perſons ſhould eſ- 


cc 
66. 


Phe Jury, having retired for a few-inintes; 
brought in their verdict GUILTY—at the 


ſame time recommending him to mercy. The 


court ſeems to have thought, from this recom- 
mendation, that: the jury might ſtill entertain 


ſome doubt of his guilt, and therefore aſked 
them if they wiſhed to re- conſider their ver- 
dict —but the foreman replied in the negative. 
There remained now but Andrew Gallagher to 
be tried for the aſſault on Mr. Fitzgerald, —and 


a a qury 


— 


1 


5 than that one innocent man ſhould 
ſuffer “ 1 | FF 
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a jury being ſworn, but nobody appearing to 
proſecute him, he' was, as well as the others, 


- 


- inſtantly acquitted, 


The ſeveral perſons who had been found 
guilty on Saturday, being called up and put to 

the bar, and producing no ſufficient plea, the 
Chief Baron pronounced ſentence of death on 
John Fulton, William Fulton, Archibald New- 
ing, or Ewing, John Rehany, and David 
Simpſon, and recommended to John Fulton 
to prepare himſelf for immediate execution. 
And now the goaler being ordered to re- con- 


duct them to priſon, and to bring up the other 


two convicts, Fitzgerald and Brecknock, the 
Chief Baron took ad vantage of this leiſure, to 
aſk Mr. Fitzgerald's Counſel if they meant to 
make their promiſed motion in arreſt of judg- 
ment, and being anſwered in the affirmative, 
he ſtated the conſequences to them in ſo lucid 


and ſatisfactory a manner, that they thought it - 


more prudent to deſiſt; and accordingly the 
two unhappy men being come into court, Ti- 
mothy Brecknock was aſked if he had any thing 
dio ſay why judgment of death ſhould not paſs 

upon him, he ſtated ſome frivolous objections 

which were taken no notice of—and then the 
Chief Baron ſpoke as follows: 


PRISONER at the BAR! 


1 If it is poſſible there can be any "degree of - 
| guilt beyond the crime of which Mr. Fitzgerald 
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is convicted, it remaineth with you, Timothy 
Brecknock; for under the colour of the law, 


you deviſed an artful and wicked ſcheme to 
commit a horrid and barbarous murder. The 
laws of the land demand your life as a juſt for- 


feit for the blood which has been ſhed; and 
thoſe deluded wretches whom you inveigled 
into your plot, and whom you deceived under 
hopes of ſafety, to become the inſtruments of 


your horrid deſigns, are objects of pity, when 
compared to the magnitude of your guilt. 
You made their ignorance the means of your 
purpoſes. * Unfortunate old man! happy had 


it been for you that you never had known law 


at all, or that you had known it better. The 


_ unhappy gentleman who is now at your fide, 


would not have been brought to the wretched 


ſituation in which he now ſtands, or to the 
_ dreadful end which muſt now await him. Mi- 
ſerable man! you are fallen a victim to your 


own ſubtleties, and become the dupe of your 
on cunning. - The venerable appearance you 
have aſſumed, and the ſanity which you affect, 
I fear is put on as a diſguiſe for the conceal- 
ment of your wickedneſs. The law which you 
endeavoured to pervert, has furniſhed the de- 
tection of your crime, and will ſhortly: award 
the puniſhment which attends your conviction. 
Your Jury from a miſtaken lenity have recom- 


mended you to mercy, not that they doubted 


of your guilt, but that they pitied your age and 
your infirmities. Your crime is by many de- 
grees of the deepeſt and blackeft die, and it 


_ ſentence. | 


only remains for me to pronounce the dreadful 
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le then paſſed ſentence upon hin. 


4-4 The Chief Baron then deſired the Clerk of 
the Crowyn to proceed; who bid the Jailer put 


Seorge Robert Fitzgerald to the bar; and the 
Chief Baron proceeded by ſay ing: Vou ſtand 


convicted of provoking and procuring a horrid, 


foul, and barbarous murder. It is my duty, 


and a painful taſk indeed I feel it, to pronounce 


that ſentence which the law has annexed to 


Four erime. After a long and ſolemn trial, in 


which you had every benefit of able counſel, 
and experienced every indulgence the Court 


could ſhew ; you were convicted on the cleareſt 
evidence, by a jury of your countrymen ; in 


two inſtanges of procuring the murder of two 


of his Majeſty's ſubjects. An offence which 


our laws ſo juſtly hold in abhorrence, that they 


have placed it in an equal degree of guilt with 
high treaſon againſt his Majeſty's perſon. In 


your caſe, which is an uncommon one indeed! 
it is attended with a degree of cunning and 


Contrivance which exceedingly aggravate its 
- enormity ; but that very cunning which you 
hoped would have ſcreened you fr 

ment, has rather led to the detection of your 
guilt; the laws of your country, which could 
not endure that they ſnould be made the in- 
ſtruments of their own violation, and the blood 
of the unhappy gentlemen, who had the misfor- 
tune to fall into your hands, and whom you 


om puniſn- 


ſent into the other world with all their ſins upon 


their heads, call aloud for puniſhment, and re- 


quite your life as a forfeit to public juſtice.— 


might 
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might not be diſappointed, and in the midſt of 
murder preſerved the life of one man, as a 
_ © witneſs for the diſcovery of yapr crime. The 
hand of GOD protected your life from aſſaſſina- 
tion, that it might be offered up as a ſacrifice 
on the altar of public juſtice. In the melan- 
choly ſituation to which you have reduced your- 
ſelf, it might be ſome degree of conſolation to 
your feelings, that your ignominy and puniſn- 
ment were confined to your own perſon ; but 
your miſerable family, though innocent of your 
crime, are, in {ome meaſure, involved in your 
diſgrace, and ſhare unjuſtly. that ſhame which 
Jour ignominious end brings down upon them. 
The aged parent who bore you in her womb, 
your tender daughter, the offspring of your 
loins, your wife, the inconſolable partner of 
your bed, partake of your diſgrace. V ou 
came into the world with the advantages of ta- 
lents, which if properly cultivated would have 
carried you through life: with reſpectability and 
honour. See how you have miſapplied them. 
Bleſt with the recommendation of birth and 
fortune, allied to great and reſpettable connec 
tions; poſſeſſed of every qualification requiſite 
to render you an ornament to ſociety, and a va- 
luable member of the community, you are 
now ſunk to the loweſt extremity of human in- 
famy and ſhame... With a mind ſuſceptible of 
honourable feelings, you are become an out- 
eaſt; a victim to the laws of the land, which 
you live in. It is my duty to pronounce to you 
the dreadful ſentence of the law, but before 1 
4o ſo, let me expreſs my earneſt hope that dur- 
: | ing the time which the mercy. of the 9 om 
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allowed you, you have, by a ſincere repentarice | 
and a heart thoroughly ſubdued to a ſenſe of 


your guilt, recommended yourſelf to that mercy * 


and forgiveneſs, which you can only expect 
from the awful tribunal before winch 1 8 ? 
PRO appar. | 


Here his Lordſhip” was FROM Ee) by Mr. 
| FITZGERALD, who proceeded as follows ; : 


11 hap have-ts trouble: your en ths a 
few words. I ſhall be very ſhort: I do not 
mean to caſt blame any where, 1 accuſe no 
one. From the evidence, the Judges could 
have given no other charge. The jury could 
have found no other verdict. I think the ver- 
dict of the jury a juſt one, according to the 
evidence which was produced; but I did not 
think ſuch evidence could have been produced. Y 
I did not think ſuch charges could have heen 
made a ainſt me, or I ſhould have been better 

prepared. I had no idea of being found. guilty. 
There are ſome family affairs which I have been 
endeavouring to ſettle, and which in truth are 
not yet finiſhed, that I could have wiſhed to 
have compleated. All that I requeſt of. your 
Lordſhip, is to give me the longeſt day poſſi- 
ble, that I may be prepared to meet my GOD. 
However guilty: may be conceived, within 
a a narrow circle, | hope in a higher one, the un- 

prejudiced part 'of the world will think me in- 
nocent: Thoſe, who know me from my ear- 
| lieft life, know me incapable of ſuch an action. 

1 never. feared death, nor am I afraid to meet 
it in ra ſhape; in the moſt tormidavle, eyen 
| 200 
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| an ignominious Him, It may be thought 1 
8 7 wiſn to ſolicit pardon, I would not accept of 
- | pardon after being found guilty by ſuch a Jury, 
12 I know I could not face the world after 
It has been ſuggeſted, and I underſtand the 
: — — prevails, that I wiſh for time in order to 
commit ſuicide. As a worldly man I never fear-  _ 
ed to meet death; and as a Chriſtian, which I - 
hope I am, and a good one, what ſort of paſſ. 
port would that be to the place ef eternity ?— 
I forgive every one, and though I aſſert my in- 
nocence, I do not mean to ſay I have no ſing, ! 
have many which overwhelm me, and I only re- 
_ queſt time that I 855 make my peace with 


60. 


- Having Finiſhed, we Chief Baron proceed | 
ed as mann nes | 


r — . 


It is not in our pow-er to 3 our re- 
queſt. We are not the diſpenſers of mercy. 
Vour offence is of ſuch a nature, that my bro- 
her judge and myſelf thought ourſelves juſti- 
fied to have ordered immediate execution, ne- 

vertheleſs, from the hope that you might be 
better prepared to meet your approaching fate 
with becoming penitence; you have been al- 
lowed two days. If by time, you mean a few 
hours, Tam ſure the Sheriff will ſhew! you every 

| humanity.” It is my duty, and I call God and 
Heaven to witneſs, that it is the moſt — 
one I ever performed, to n the dread- 
: ful ſentence of the law. | 


1 
1 


e the Chief Be preneuncel Lammes i 
of death upon him on the ſame day. 


And 


F 
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And now the court being broke up at half 


zaſt four in the afternoon, Timothy Breck- 
nock and John Fulton were brought to the place 


of execution in a cart. Brecknock always 
ſhewed a great degree of ſingularity in his diet, 
which conſiſted of milk and vegetables; in his 
dreſs, always wearing a very long beard and 


the plaineſt cloaths; and in his ſentiments, pro- 


feſſing himſelf a millenarian. He made no 


doubt but that after his death, he ſnould ſpend 


a thouſand years with Chriſt, and never repeat- 
ed any prayer but that which is known by the 


name of the Lord's Prayer, and that he gene- 


rally ſaid in Greek: he declared himſelf con- 
ſcious of having committed no ſin for the laſt 


fifteen years before his execution; ſhewed a 
perfect indifference for his ſituation ; and hav- 
ing pulled out a woollen night-cap,; he put it 


on, and ſaid he ſhould never have occaſion for 


it again; he exhorted Fulton to take example 
by him in his contempt of death, adviſed him 


to confeſs all he knew, and putting one hand 
into his breeches pocket, the other into his 
breaſt, in that poſture: he waited the fatal mo- 
ment of diſſolution calmly. Fulton exhibited 


the livelieſt ſymptoms of contrition, and in his 


— 


countenance ſhewed the ſtrongeſt marks of 


horror; be confeſſed the juſtice of his ſentence, 


prayed: with great  fervour, and was launched 
into eternity with Brecknock, who remained; a 
long time in agony; until the hangman pulled 


him by the ſhoulders and ended his pangs. 


173 At ſix o'clock Mr. Fitzgerald was led to the 


place of execution, not in a cart as the others 
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had been; he obtained permiſſion to walk, 
which he did at a very quick pace through a 
bye-ſtreet, amidſt an incredible number of ſpec- 
tators, who, though ſhocked at his crimes; 
could not reſtrain the tear of pity at his untimel 
fate. His uſual levity ſeems to have accom- 
panied him even in this awful moment, for he 
would not ſuffer the executioner to adjuſt the 
rope — he placed it himſelf about his own neck. 
At intervals he prayed with great devotion— 
at other moments he would bow to ſome, and 
converſe with others of his acquaintance. Mr, 
Luke Higgins of Caſtlebar, who had been 
acquitted of the aſſault upon him, in his laſt 
mornents, prayed him to give a public teſti- 
mony of his innocence. To which Mr. Fitz- 
gerald replied, ** it is ſufficient for you that vou 
were acquitted. I neither can nor will I declare 
you innocent.” Having now repeated a ſhort 
prayer, he leaped violently off the ladder, and ; 
the debe breaking, he fell to the grund -he 
recovered himſelf with his uſual agility, and 
looking round at the ſpectators, you ſeel am 
once more come among you unexpectedly,” 
ſays he, and then turning to the ſheriff, he told 
him that he knew the rope could hang no bo- 
dy; and deſired” that he ſhould get another, 
but not from the ſame ſhop. Whilſt another 
rope was bringing, he renewed his prayers with 
ardour, and, at. 8 mounted the ladder a 
ſecond time; but it being obſerved that he was 
| too low, and requeſted to go up higher, he 
abſolutely refuſed, and in that poſture, at the 
duſk of the 3 he was launched into eter- 
_ nity, His body having hung about forty mi- 
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nutes, he was cut down, and delivered to ſome 

of his ſervants, who conveyed him to Turlogh, 
Where, being waked that night, he was the 

next morning buried at the church of Turlogh, 
_ pitied by many, and regretted but by very few, 

1 as it is certain that had he lived, ſeveral gentle- 

| 

| 
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men of the county of Mayo muſt live in continua! 
ſuſpence and apprehenſion, from his vindictive 
1 ſpirit, which they, with reaſon, feared. would 
ſooner or later prove dangerous, perhaps de- 

B ſtructive to them. ö 


Our readers, we hope, will have no objec- 
tion to our inſerting the following letter, writ- 
ten (as we have very ſtrong reaſons to ſuppoſe) 

by the Reverend Henry Henry, as it will ſerve 
to conſirm the account we have given of the 
execution, though different in ſome imma- 

1 terial cireumſtances. Nor can we blame the au- 
tthor of it for concealing ſuch points as might 
prove prejudicial to the memory of the into: 

„ „% fo omit barvgo! 
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IF | Few events of a private nature have more 
_: SR engaged the attention of the public, than the 
= late melancholy cataſtrophe in the county of 
1 Mayo; and in few inſtances has miſteꝑreſen- 
| - _ tation been more evident=——in: few.'caſes has 
_ reſentment aſſumed a- firmer tone, and pro- 
ceeded to greater lengths than in this. It is not 
intended to attempt a vindication . of the cha- 
| racer of the unhappy victim; he has already 
| | been called to give in his account before the tri- 
bunal of the Judge ef all. But admit that 
there was not the ſhadow'of doubt, with reſpecrt 
fy: ER RE Sag. 
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to his guilt; admit that his enormities were as 


many, and his crimes as great as the report of 
his moſt inveterate enemies has made them, has 
he not paid the forfeit, by his life? Has he not 
made atonement to the injured laws of his 
country, by his death? Does not regard to the 
feelings of his diſtreſſed and unoffending rela- 


tions——Does not that charity which hopeth 


all things, which delights in covering the multi- 
| tude of fins, therefore, require that the pen of 
perſecution ſhould now ftop, and that the me- 


mory of his crimes, as far as poſſible, ſhould 


be buried with his aſhes ? Does it not argue 
the moſt rancorous, the moſt inſatiable malice, 
to continue to reap up his errors, and to expoſe. 
them with every poſlible exaggeration ? 


But that his guilt was not ſo certain as the 
world was made to believe that there are 
ſymptoms of a myſtery in this tranſaction, 
which the righteous providence of God may 
yet diſſolve ; and that we ought to judge with 
heſitation, and condemn with abated ſeverity, 
will appear from the following letter, written - 
by a perſon of undoubted veracity, who was a 
- witneſs to many of the tranſactions of that day 


on which the unfortunate M*Donnel was killed, 


who authenticated them upon the trial, and 


who attended the unhappy ſufferer (Fitzgerald) 


in his laſt moments. It was received by a gen- 


tleman in this city, and would have been pub- 


liſhed ſooner, if that gentleman had not been 


abroad for ſome time after it came to hand- 


Ns - - öͥ 


: "ap (m6) 
* My Dear sir, fits 
THE melancholy offices in which I have 
been engaged for ſome time paſt, have ſo dif- 
tracted my thoughts and depreſſed my ſpirits, 


that 1 ſcarcely know how to write to you. 1 


ſhall not trouble you with an account of the trial 


of Mr. Fitzgerald, or of any of his party, as I 


am ſure you muſt have had it at full length in 
yout news- papers. He was brought in guilty 


late on Friday night——early next morning 


— 


in the Day of Judgment.“ 


his unfortunaie wife and I drove to Lord Lu- 
cCan's Caſtle, to wait upon the Lord Chief Ba- 


ron; ſhe was refuſed admittance ; I was in- 
dulged with the liberty of converſing with the 
Attorney General and Lord Chief Baron. I en- 
deavoured to point out the cruelty of hurrying 
4 man into the world of ſpirits, who, I was cer- 
rain, had flattered himſelf with the hope of be- 


ing acquitted. The Lord Chief Baron anſwer- 


ed me with tears in his eyes, that he 
could not go paſt his orders,” and gave me to 
underſtand, that Mr. Fitzgerald's time muſt be 


very ſhort. I returned to the priſon, and in- 


formed the - unhappy gentleman, that he muſt 
expect to meet his God in a- few hours. — 
„% Well, Sir, ** ſaid he,” I am going to a tribu- 
nal where there are no fajſe_ witneſſes; I am 
conſcious of my innocence, with reſpect to the 
crime laid to my charge, and I hope God will 
waſh me in the Blood of Jeſus Chrift from my 


paſt offences, and prepare me for meeting him 


j «6 On 


— 


— , 3 
On 
/ a 4 


„ On Monday he was taken into court, and 
ſentence was pronounced againſt him he re- 
queſted a few days to ſetile not only his tem- 
Poral, but his ſpiritual concerns — no days 
would be granted hih!——he was taken again 
into priſon, and addreſſed his fellow-ſufferer, 
Brecknock, in the following words: Sir, 
it is a happy circumſtance that we feel no re- 
morſe here.” (pointing to his breaſt) Breck- 
nock replied, ** Yes, thank God.” He then 
' wrote two or three ſhort letters, received the 
| | Sacrament, and ſpent his few remaining hours 
= in prayer, Late in the evening he walked out 
to the place. of execution, bearing upon my 
arms; after a ſhort prayer, he took his leave of 
me, and went off ſomewhat haſtily, thinking 
at once to put an end to his pain. The rope 
broke, he ſtarted up, and ſaid, Iam come 
for a few moments longer into the world.” He 
got Dodd's Thoughts in Priſon, and read his 
_ laſt prayer with the greateſt ſeeming earneſt- 
neſs of ſoul, He then aſcended a ſecond time, 
and continued long in prayer, inſomuch, that 
the Sub-ſheriff came ſeveral times, urging me / | 
to quit him; but he held my hand, and ſaid, 
„that the noiſe about him was ſo great, that 
he could not get his mind compoſed as he wiſh». 
ed; and that he forgave all his enemies from 
the bottom of his ſoul, and wanted to center 
| 
| 
| 


his affections in God.” He at laſt let my hand Tt 
go, begging to have five minutes longer time =. 
allowed him: the time was promiſed, but 4 1 
ſcarcely elapſed when he was thrown off, and =_— 
launched into eternity. His body was interred | 
yeſterday at Turlogh, in a plain but decent cof= Ii 
m—_ Os „ Thave- = 


. a. 


* 


* 


= 4 J have only to Fabjoin the following de- 
dlarations: the one made by Mr. Brecknock, 

and written by his own hand, when he was en- 
gaged in the act of receiving the Sacrament, 
juſt before he was carried out to execution; 
the other made by. Mr. Fitzgerald, after ſen- 
tence had paſſed upon him, and a little before 
He received the Sacrament, and atteſted by the 
| Clergyman who adminiſtered 5 ordinance to 
them. E | 
Fart e 
3 June 12. 1786. 
46 1 now v declare, i in the preſence of the Re- 
verend Mr. John Benton, in the name of Chriſt 
_ » Jeſus, whom I am now going to meet, and 

_ thraugh whoſe mercy and merits [ look for a 
bleſſed reſurrection, that I am as innocent of thge 
erime of which I have been found guilty, by 
the verdict of a jury of this country, and not of 
my own, as the child that is unborn. . 
2272 IM Chriſt.” Amen. 1 

hs TIMOTHY BRECKNOCK. 
Tt 

4 P. 8. 9 I do further declare, chat if my 
dying friend is guilty of the charge of which he 
was convicted, it was entirely anne en to 
me.“ E471 


a + 


3:9 Mr. Fitzgeralil 8 his convidiien; moſt 

| ſolemnly declared his jnnocence, and when, 
by every argument, I had induced him to con- 
feſs the crime-of which he was found guilty, he 
preſſed my hand and faid, ** Benton, I am in- 
nocent of the crime laid to my charge; if there 
Ii a God! in * whey I receive the Sacra- 
ment 


in ſo cruel a manner at the time he was taken 


| 8. at your CE IO will declare the 1 = Y 
and, with my lateſt breath.” This declaration 
was atteſted by Mr. Benton. = in oY „„ 5 


e The Clergyman who -acrended Fulton at 
5 Us place of execution, informed me, that he | 
_ preſſed him by every argument, to tell whether 
Mr. Fitzgerald had given him any orders rela- 

tive to the murder of Mr. M*Donnel, and that 

he declared with his dying breath, that Mr. 
Fitzgerald never gave him aay ſuch orders. 1 

met Doran, one of the approvers, who was en- 

larged this morning, and aſked him if his maſ- 

ter gave him any orders on the morning of the 

21ſt of February. He told me that he received 

no private orders, that Mr. Fitzgerald told his 

men in general, that they were on the King's | 

road, and to be careful of their priſoners. He 

told me on a former occaſion, that he was uſed 


Priſoner, that he was obliged to make a falſe 
affidavit. _ 


From theſe hints, I bans you to draw what 
' concluſi6s3 ſeem mot natural to o you, 


- 


And remain. | hh 
3 A Dear Sir, Es 3 5 . 14 
Tou obliged, and N 
Very humble ſervant, 1 
H.. Hy. | 
| Cariamote, June I4, 1786. 
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